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50 IN 


ference (e what has been called 
Re What is 


“need hot éxplain, as 
‘among 


have of late uch 


| 00 dissertation’ in which the pur- 


In rest ‘part, Mr. Maurice gets the cre- 


dit of 
faith 


Originating this falling away from the 
He has certainly done much to 

he authority of the Scriptures, and to fa- 


your a dangerous and unsafe style of inter- 
pretation ; but T question whether the source 
‘the evil is not to be soyght for deeper 
an ih the teaching of his misty volumes. 
tt affords, however, a curious filustration of 
e weakness at ouce of the Church of Eng- 
and of the Congregations! system, that 


the 
and 8 tions! system, tha 
e former cannot eject from her commu- 


Mon one who undoubtedly denies the 


doc- 


of the atonement, and that the Con- 
ional Union has postponed its an- 
ual meeting for no other reason than that 
i fel incapable of dealing among others 


vith a man who has openly denied the in- 


épiration, of the word of God.” 
|... SHE SCOTTISH ESTABLISHMENT. 
I do not think that these errors 


have 


found their way to any extent into Scot- 


land. 


In the Established Church there 


may be some whose preaching is still thor- 
oughly « moderate,” as we call it; but the 
body is, as a whole, formally sound. The 
Free Church, as might be expected from its 


history, is both sound and evangelical. 


The 


United Presbyterian Church, although it 
holds what we believe to be loose views on 
the subject of the extent of the atonement, 
is thoroughly evangelical in spirit and sub- 
stantially orthodox in dectrine ; and though 


great funda 
dotland, in 


27 
t 


nown among us, it is very weak and 


teaching, yet 8 

ho do e e as 
of the gos- 
is respect, stands out at 
resent in bright contrast with her sister 
u 5 for although heresy is not un- 


pow? 


erless in itself; and what is better, it re- 
geives no countenance from any one of the 


dominant ecclesiastical communities. 
“DISPUTED SETTLEMENTS. 
One of our most serious sources of 


trou- |. 


tile at present in the Churches is the forma- 


‘tion of the pastoral tie. 


D Disputed settle- 


ments” are quite the order of the day. 
Whe difficulty of providing a vacant congre- 
gation with a new minister is experienced 
not merely by the Established Church, 
‘where there is to be found the disturbing 


‘element of lay patronage, but in the 


other 


‘unendowed Presbyterian bodies also. No 
fewer than three cases—one in each of the 
Churches referred to—are attracting the eye 


of the general public. 


In connection with the Established 
Ohurch there is the case of Kilmalcolm. 
Here a patron has presented an individual 
to the charge, but the people are so dissa- 
tisfied with his preaching and prayers and 
manners, that they oppose his appointment 


over them. 


The Presbytery accordingly 


has taken up the dispute, and the two par- 
ties, presentee and objeotors, having ap- 

d by counsel, it is now to be consid- 
ered whether the objections raised are suffi- 
vient to entitle the court to give effect to 


the veto of ti parishioners. 


The question will probably go up to the 


General Assembly, and should that judica- 
tory decide in favour of the people, the 
presentee will go forth with the stigma at- 
tached to his character, that not only in 
the opinion of the good folks at Kilmal- 


colm, who may charitably be supposed to 
be no great judges, but in the opinion of 


the highest court of the Church, his preach- 


ing and his prayers are unspiritual and un- 


edifying. A veto, with reasons annexed, 
seems a reasonable thing; but the friends of 


In the Free Church the case of Mussel- 


the Established Church are beginning to 
—U—ü— — 


burgh, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
is causing as much excitement and specula- 
tion in its way. Here a large majority of 
the people have called a minister; but an 
influential minority, consisting, I think, of 
all the office-bearers among others, protest 
against their decision—not, I believe, be- 
cause they have any thing to object against 
the life or doctrine, or ability of the indi- 
‘vidual called, but simply because they like 


another better. 


This case has also come | 


before the Church courts, and by their au- 
thority a moderation has been refused. 
The reason given for this interposition of 
the higher judicatories is, that the con- 
gregation is divided, and that harmony may 
possibly be secured by delay. This view, 
however, has been seriously commented on, 
as sanctioning an infringement on what was 
eertainly one of the points contended for 
before the Diaruption— the right of popular 
election. In any case, the dispute has been 
the means of reviving the general question 
of the prerogatives of the Presbytery in 
reference to vacant congregations; and we 
shall be glad if we are led, by and bye, to 
something like a clear and definite under- 


standing. 


“With the case in the United Presbyte- 


rian Oburch—that of Perth—I am not so 


well sequainted.. It appears, however, to 


have been as painful, in ita main features, 


asthe others, leading in fact to the resigna-— 
tion (which, however, has since been with- 


drawn) of Dr. Newland, the senior pastor 
of the congregation... I do not, of course, 


mention these things as mere items of local 


& to asd 


| 
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edt gad 
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The asain the African traveller and | 
missionary, Pr. Livingstone, has been ex- 
citing.much interest both in the scientific 
and religious, gircles of this country. He 
is n native of Scotland, and to use a worldly 
phrase, is entirely a self-made man.“ 
When working us poor boy in one of the 
mills in 4 Lanarkshire village, he attracted 


ge 


| his ‘services to the London Missionary So- 
ciety, 
Africa. 


and was sent out as their agent to 
\frice. There he became acquainted with 
another .noble-hearted Scotchman, Robert 
Moffat, who, for forty years has laboured 
with wonderful suecess among the. Bechu- 
ganas; and now that he has returned after 
having spent seventeen years in explora- 
tions, and earned for himself the title of 
the first of English travellers, it adds not a 
little’ to the interest of his name that he is 
also the son-in-law of the first of African 


missionaries, 


The information which Dr. Livingstone 
has brought. home from the interior of 
Africa is of the most interesting and valu- 
able kind. His main object, of course, in 
all his:journeys, was to further the cause of 
the gospel; but incidentally he learned 
much also respecting the geography, the 
climate and productions of the country, and 
the political and social condition of the peo- 
ple. One result of his researches has been 
the overthrow of all our previous opinions 
in regard to the character of the African 
interior. A range of mountains, crowned 
with. perpetual snow, lying in the heat of 
the tropical region, supplies water enough 
to counteract the withering effect of the 
vertical sun, and vast districts were tra- 
versed by him which, for salubrity of oli- 
mate and healthiness on the part of the 
People, are unsurpassed in any part of the 
world. It is somewhat singular that one 
Scotchman, of high scientific name —tbe 
lamented Miller —should be passing from 
the scene just as another, of equal reputa- 
tion, appears to take his place. 


SCOTTISH REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


The.annual meeting of the Scottish Re- 
formation Society was held in Edinburgh 
yesterday. The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
M. P. for Perth, and one of the most de- 
cidedly religious men in the House of Com- 
mons, occupied: the chair. De Mora was 
one of the speakers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he can only give expression to his 
thoughts in Spanish. Dr. Rule of London, 
indeed, was there as interpreter; but you 
may fancy it was not very satisfactory to 
have an account of the condition of Spain 
given piece-meal in successive sentences. 
The mainstay of the Society is Dr. Begg, a 
Free Church minister in Edinburgh, who, 
besides attending to the spiritual interests 
of his own congregation, finds time to inter- 
meddle with all sorts of social and political 
Though he bss the assistance, 

however, of Dr. Dill, who resigned a charge 
in’ Ireland under the supposition that he 
could do Popery more injury by enlighten- 
ing Presbyterian Scotland upon the evils of 
the system, it does not flourish much or ex- 
cite much public interest. I am, &c., 

| INDEX. 
— 
For the Presbyterian. 


The Preservation of the Bible. 

With what wonder should we gaze upon 
a fortress that had withstood the assaults of 
successive generations for thousands of 

ears! And with what strange interest 
should we look at a man, who during a life 
of many centuries, had often been cast into 
the sea without being drowned, and drug- 
ged with prussic acid without being poison- 
ed, and riddled with bullets without being 
numbered with the slain! Thus has it 
been with the word of God during all its 
history. Men have made it their enemy 
by their bad lives, and then have become 
its enemies, and hated it, and sought to 
destroy it. 

Jehoiakim, as we read, cut to pieces the 
Divine Roll, and threw it into the fire. 
About one hundred and seventy years be- 
fore Christ, Antiochus caused all the copies 
of the Jewish Scriptures to be burut. Three 
hundred and three years after, Dioclesian, 
by an edict, ordered all the Scriptures to be 
committed to the flames; and Eusebius, the 
historian, tells us he saw large heaps of 
them burning in the market-place. Nor 
has this spirit ever failed to show itself. 
The Bible has all along its course had to 
struggle against opposition, visible and 
latent, artful and violent. It has had to 
contend with the prevalence of error, the 
tyranny of passion, and the cruelty of per- 
secution. Numerous foes have risen up 
against it—pagans who have aimed to de- 
stroy it, and Papists who have striven to 
monopolize it, and ungodly men who have 
hated it for its purity and penalties. 

But from all these assaults it has been 
preserved. Though cast into the fire, it 
bas risen triumphantly from. its ashes; 
though crushed, yet, like the diamond, every 
part of which when broken exhibits the 
beauty and perfection of the whole, it has 
proved its indestructibility, and though 
sunk in the waters, it has come up again 
studded with the costliest pearls. It has 
survived the shocks of all its enemies, and 
withstood the ravages of time. Like the 
fabled pillars of Seth, which are said to 
have bid defiance to the deluge, it has stood 
unmoved in the midst of that flood which 
sweeps away men, with their labours, into 
oblivion. 

O, what wreck and ruin meet the eye 


crumbled, empires have fallen, and philo- 
sophers and their systems have vanished 
away. The very monuments of man’s 
power have been converted into the mockery 
of his weakness. His eternal cities moulder 
in their ruins, and the serpent hisses in the 
cabinet where he planned his empire, and 
echo itself is startled by the foot which 
breaks the silence that has reigned for ages 
in his hall of feast and song. Yet notwith- 
standing all this desolation, the stream 
which first bubbled up at the foot of the 
Eternal Throne has continued to roll on 
with silent majesty and might, bearing 
down each opposing barrier, and declaring 
to perishing multitudes on its brink, that 
while 4 all flesh is grass, and all the glory 
of man as the flower of grass, the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever.“ 

No weapon that has ever been formed 
against the Bible has prospered. It has 
survived the power of secret treachery and 


open violence. The time has been, when 


gossip: I refer to them as in some mea- to read it was death. Infidelity has fought 


' 


as it glances at the past! Thrones have 


* 
N » — 


| it with ‘relentless malignity, but | 
it bas successfully resisted all its ahead 


— 
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* 
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passing unhurt through the hands of Ju- 


‘| lians, and Celsuses, and Porphyrys, and de-“ 
fying all the sophistries of Hume, and the 
eloquence of Gibbon, and the innuendoes of 


Bousseau, and the blasphemy of Paine, and. 
the vituperations of Voltaire. The identi-. 
cal indeed, which was employed by 
Voltaire and the French Institute to dis- 
seminate their attacks upon the Bible, bas 
since been used to print the very volume 
they so vainly sought to destroy. 
Nor is this all. Not only bas the Bible 
not beon destroyed, it has not been diluted 
by the lapse of ages. It has not been 
ruined by the sapping of its foundations, 
nor by the incorporation of any new element, 
with it, which has marred its integrity, or 
vitiated its purity. With it, like God its: 
author, there has been no variableness or 
shadow of a change. The world has suf- 
fered its boasted classics to be contaminated 
and blurred, but the Church can rejoice 
over the fair page of her precious books, as- | 
sured that the far descent of these venerable 
treasures has neither altered their character 
nor changed their identity. Those ora- 
cles, written amidst such strange diversity: 
of time, place, and condition—among the, 
sands and cliffs of Arabia, the fields and 
hills of Palestine, in the palaces of Baby- 
lon, and in the dungeons of Rome, have 
come down to us in such unimpaired ful- 
ness and accuracy that we are placed as ad- 
vantageously towards them as the genera- 
tion which gazed upon ‘that book of the 
law’ to which Moses had been adding 
chronicles and statutes for forty years; or 
those crowds which hung on the lips of 
Jesus as he recited a parable on the shore of 
the Galilean lake; or those Churches which 
received from Paul or Peter one of their 
epistles of warning or exposition.” 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Kindness Acknowledged and Ap- 
pr eciated. 


It is well known that during the last few 
years the necessary expenses of living have 
greatly increased, and probably none have 
felt the embarrassing operations of this state 
of things, even in the careful and constant 
observance of the most rigid economy, more 
than the tenantry of a country parsonage, 
where the salary is small and irregularly 
paid. In some instances, to remedy this 
evil, the salary has been increased; and in 
other instances it has been measurably sup- 
plemented by the seasonable and valuable 
gifts of kind and considerate friends. In 
this way the „ little flock” of Presbyterians 
at Petersburg, Adams county, Pennsylva- 
nia, have on several occasions evinced their 
generous sympathy for their pastor. In 
addition to acts of personal kindness, they 
have, during each of the last two years, paid 
their full share of his salary in advance, 
freely and unsolicited; and at the com- 
mencement of the present year he was agree- 
ably surprised by receiving from them the 
present of sixty dollars, For them it was 
munificent, and to him unexpected and 
welcome—valuable in itself, and all the 
more so as a substantial evidence of their 
affectionate attachment to the grateful re- 
cipient, who is by it encouraged in his 
46 work of faith and labour of love.” That 
the Lord may reward them a hundred fold 
for their kindness, is the prayer of their 
affectionate and much obliged PaAsroRk. 

Dillsburg, January, 1857. 

— —UE——ͤꝓ 
For the Presbyterian. 


Revival at Groveland, New Tork. 


Messrs. Editors.—The church of Grove- 
land, in the Presbytery of Genesee River 
and Synod of Buffalo, has enjoyed a season 
of refreshing. Some weeks since we deter- 
mined to hold a series of religious meetings, 
commencing with Wednesday, and continu- 
ing over the Sabbath. For many years 
services of this description had been wholly 
unknown in this church. The extravagance 
and fanaticism which, in the recollection of 
the older members, had been connected 
with them, filled many minds with misgiv- 
ings and apprehensions. But it has been 
otherwise in the developments of a gracious 
Providence, with us at this time. There had 
been much coldness and worldly-minded- 
ness among our people generally. A few 
from the he.rt bewailed our low estate, and 
and longed to see the church arise. A 
large and interesting Bible class had been 
in attendance upon the instructions of the 
pastor. There seemed to have been, for a 
considerable time, earnest searchings after 
the truths of Scripture, and much precious 
seed had fallen upon the young hearts. 

Our meetings commenced under favour- 
able auspices. The elements, at times, 
seemed against us, but there was a manifest 
disposition to overcome ordinary difficulties. 
The people of the covenant laid aside their 
worldly business, and came before the Lord 
three times a day, with fastings, penitence, 
and prayers. The first day was one of great 
solemnity and of deep searchings of heart 
on the part of the church members. Many 
hearts were melted and broken for the sins 
of the past, and they having turned unto 
the Lord, he has graciously returned unto 
them. The sermons were all preached by 
the pastor, and he was also enabled to 
preside and give addresses at the prayer- 
meetings, of which there were two each 
day—one before.sermon in the morning, 
the other before the afternoon sermon. 

The pleadings of the Lord’s people at 
the throne of grace—the agonies of soul 
manifested for the dear ones without the 
covenant—the outgoings of love towards 
the Saviour—and the sensible presence and 
power of the Spirit, diffusing a holy awe 
over all hearts, were such as the oldest 
communicants present had not witnessed, 
and the pastor never but once. The sermons 
at night were largely attended by all classes 
in the community. On last Sabbath our 
hearts were cheered with the addition of 
ten to our communion, four of whom had 
not received the seal of baptism. There are 
many whose hearts have been made tender 
and anxious, and for whom, our agonizing 
prayer to the Lord is, that he will lead them 
to the Lamb, whose blood taketh away the 
sins of the world. During all the meetings 
for prayer, and the delivery of the sermons, 
a death-like silence pervaded our assem- 
blies. These special services would have 
been lengthened but for want of physical 
ability in the pastor to continue them. 

God has truly dealt mercifully with his 
servants, for which we offer our hearty 
thanks. That the churches may all share 
in the same blessing, only much more 
abundantly, is the fervent prayer of your 


TEN X CO. NO. 144 CHESTNUT 
chosen to preside. . Mr: Henry R. Avery, 


duity, and sélf-denial of the Rev. Morse 


in the city of New York. Mr. Avery will 


the West J eg a hat in the services of 


7538? 


This Presbytery held its usual winter 
meeting at Princeton, New Jersey, on the 
18th inst. It the absence of the Modera- 
tor the Rev. R. K. Rodgers, D.D., was 


a licentiate of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, was received, and a call for his ser- 
vices presented by the church at Squan 
Village, Monmouth county, which he ac- 
cepted. This is a church on the Atlantic 
coast, gathered by the untiring zeal, assi- 


Rowell, who has been called to occupy a 
more important fieldof missionary labour 


enter on his labours at Squan Village with 
the best wishes and cordial sympathy of his 
ministerial: brethren. 
A committee was appointed to instal the 
Rev. Thomas D. Hoover as pastor of the 
Second Church of Cranberry on Tuesday, 
February 3d, at eleven o’clock A.M. The 
house of worship belonging to this congre- 
gation has been recently repaired and beau- 
tified, and a commodious parsonage been 
purchased for the new pastor. Mr. Frank 
Chandler, a member of Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary, was received as a licentiate 
from the Presbytery of Passaic. Mr. Chand- 
ler has been invited to take charge of the 
Village Church, Freehold, (at Monmouth 
Court-house) and it is understood that he 
will accept the call. The following pream- 
ble and resolution in reference to that sec- 
tion of New Jersey known as “ The Pines, 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The wants of the southern portion 
of our Presbytery are of such a character as 


not to be overtaken by the ordinary labours of 
our ministers; and whereas, the experience of 


the Rev. Allen H. Brown as missionary agent 
of the Board of Missions induce the hope that 
greater advantages are likely to accrue from 
similar services within our bounds; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Board of Missions be 
requested so to enlarge the field of Mr. Brown’s 
labours as to include those portions of this 
Presbytery above referred to. 

The Presbyterial sermon was delivered 
on Tuesday evening by the Rev. Jacob 
Kirkpatrick, Jr., of Trenton, from Psalm 
viii. 9. The discourse was a scholar-like, 
instructive, eloquent, and impressive un- 
folding and application of the truth taught 
in this Psalm. GEMAD. 

| 
For the Presbyterian. 


COSTLY CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Editors—In your issue of the 
10th instant, under the heading“ West 
Spruce Street Church, Philadelphia,” I 
find the following extract, viz: „The only 
temple built by express divine instructions 
was costly and magnificent; the world, the 
great temple which God has erected, where- 
in we worship him, is replete with magni- 
ficence and beauty. Let those who object 
to large expenditures on churches remen- 
ber the alabaster box of precious oint- 
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e for a hundred thousand dol- 
lar church must have a hundred thousand 
dollar preacher, whether he have any or 
none of the apostle’s graces of a bishop, 
ser Ist Tim. ii.) A hundred thousand 
dollar preacher must have a hundred thou- 
sand dollar assessment on the pews to pay 
him. A hundred thousand dollar assess- 
ment requires-a hundred thousand dollar 
people to pay it. « What then? Why this 
then”—<To the poor the gospel is not 

ed.“ I am willing to sit in the gal- 
Tery, or at the footstool, to worship God, 
provided it be my own choice. But when 

see my brethren deliberately adopting and 


encouraging a system of worship which ne- 
oessarily draws a barrier between them and 


yself in the house of God, I indignantly 
urn the distinction, and seek for some 
her humbler and less expensive house of 


worship; or, if I be not a Christian, I will 


he driven away in disgust from all religious 
public worship—whieh leads me in the last 


face to say that 


(Y) Costly’ churches lead to infidelity. 
The writer is neither a prophet nor the 


son of a prophet, but his word for it, a few 


years more and those noble, generous, and 

pious spirits, who now give their tens of 
ousands for the erection of single church- 

es ,will see—or their posterity will see for 

them—that they have unwittingly done not 

a little towards producing a state of things 

hich will require the terrible visitations of 
vine judgment to correct. _ 

| But enough for the present. More anon. 

— 

For the Presbyterian. 


NEW YEAR’S DONATIONS. 


| Messrs. Editors—Having published no- 
tices of several donations by congregations 
their pastors, will you please add another 
testimony to the fact that a faithful and 
devoted pastor will always have a faithful 
ind devoted congregation, which will ap- 
preciate his labours, and reward them ac- 
cordingly? 
On New Year’s the First Presbyterian 
Church of Rahway, New Jersey, presented 
to their pastor, the Rev. S. S. Sheddan, as 
2 token of their love, a purse of gold of 
$250. In addition to this, the ladies add- 
ed, as the proceeds of fairs held on Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, the sum of about 
4500, for the purpose of erecting “for their 
beloved pastor” a study adjoining the par- 
apnage. 

Such donations reflect as well upon the 
givers as the receivers. I was told at the 
time of witnessing these pleasant proceed- 
ings between a pastor and his people, by 
thote who could not express sufficiently 
ther thanks for these marks of love and 
regérd, that these were by no means the 
firstinstances of the kind, but that it is a 
halit of that church. May the Lord abund- 
antly reward both pastor and people! 


A NEW ENGLAND MARTYR. 


J 
This is not the first time that the wo 
man’s alabaster box and Solomon’s Tempb 
have been used for the defence and encour 
agement of the increasing costliness of d- 
vine worship in our day. However „pre 
cious” the poor woman’s ointment miglt 
have been, both in 9 commercial and rel- 
gious view, it is doubted whether it may 
be properly employed in support of th 
growing custom of building costly churchei. 
And, as to the Temple of Jerusalem, t 
needs but a moment’s reflection to see thit 
it should not be referred to as a model fe 
Christian churches in the nineteenth ¢ 
any other century. It should be remen- 
bered that it was the presence of the meæ 
and lowly Jesus which gave the temple is 
chief glory, and not the magnificence of is 
architecture, nor the costliness of its ma- 
rials. 

But, as the writer has not just now tle 
time to give the subject that attentin 
which its solemn importance demands, pe- 
mit him, briefly, to state a few propositiois 
which the article referred to has suggestel. 

Ist. The Jewish people were a politio- 
religious nation—Church and State unitd 
under laws divinely ordained and enforced. 
They had but one capital, or politico-rei- 
gious centre, around which the entire n- 
tion moved, and from which radiated infh- 
ences which bound them together as ow 
body. This politico-religious centre was tk 
Temple—the only real Church the Jew 
had. It is not right, therefore, to drag tk 
Temple down from its holy heights to e+ 
courage a spirit which requires that ta 
thousand churches should be built in th 
same expensive style. 

2d. The world, the great temple whia 
God has erected, “costs neither the por 
nor the rich any thing to worship in it. 

3d. The expensiveness of church ad 
cathedral worship of Europe is sustained ly 
a government tax, which does not prevet 
the poorer classes from worshipping Goc 
Indeed, in many parts of the Old Work 
where the most magnificent and cost 
churches exist, the poor are almost the ony 
class to be found in their sacred courts. 

4th. A church should be the expressia 
of true religious devotion; or, in othr 
words, a part of the religion which it is i- 
tended to sustain. But costly churches > 
no more a part of the religion of the me 
and lowly Saviour, than the festival of Ba- 
chus would be. e. they are no part of t 
at all. 

5th. From the above we infer that tk 
building of costly churches is no more n 
evidence of the existence and growth if 
the true spirit of “Church extension, thn 
is the building of an opera house or theatt. 
Religion can spare the one as well as te 
other. | 

6th. The tendency of building cosy 
churches is almost only evil!“ 5 

(a) This practice tends to the corruptin 
of the preached word, because it grows frm 
the demands, not of the necessities of te 
soul, but of the tastes of the rich, the prod, 
and the worldly minded, whose fastidias 
ears will not endure the warnings and 
bukes of the word of God. on 

(5) It fosters pride and love of worlty 
show, which are destructive of the puny 
and simplicity of divine worship. 

(e) It requires more time for a minis 
to prepare for his pulpit duties in s 
churches than is compatible with his o 
side duties as a pastor—i. e. they requie 
him to give all his time to writing sermo 
which not only endangers his bodily ad 
spiritual health, but necessarily leads bn 
to neglect the home instruction of the per 
and the sick ef his charge. | 

(d) Costly worship—which is only a- 
other name for costly churches—exclues 


fellow-labourer in the gospel. 
J. J. C. 


the perisbing classes of men from its savig 


In his Annals of the American Pulpit, 
the Rev. Dr. Sprague records the remark- 
able career of the Rev. Hugh Peters, who 
came to this country in 1655, and was set- 
tled over the First Church in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. He went back to England as 
an agent for the colonies, and there he be- 
came implicated in the political troubles of 
the times. 

Mr. Peters was suspected of having been 
deeply concerned in the King’s death; and 
it was even alleged that he was one of the 
persons in mask upon the scaffold when his 
Majesty was beheaded. He was according- 
ly apprehended and committed to the Tower, 
and on the 13th of October, 1660, was 
brought to the bar and indicted for high 
treason. He did little more in his own de- 
fence than protest his innocence; and when 
asked why sentence of death should not be 
pronounced upon him, he only said :—« 1 
will submit myself to God; and if I have 
spoken any thing against the gospel. of 
Christ, I am heartily sorry for it.” The 
the sentence was then passed, and, after 
being confined in Newgate three days, he 
was executed. 

The day after his condemnation he preach- 
ed to his friends and fellow-prisoners in 
Newgate, on the text, „Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul?” &c. In the early part 
of his imprisonment he had suffered not a 
little from depression, fearing that he should 
dishonour religion in the sufferings which 
he anticipated; but for a short time before 
he went to the place of execution his mind 
became perfectly composed, and he said with 
great cheerfulness—“ L thank God, now I 
can die. I can look death in the face and 
not be afraid.“ When the fatal hour ar- 
rived he was carried on a sledge from New- 
gate to Charing- cross, the place of execu- 
tion; and was made first to witness the exe- 
cution of Mr. Cook, the former Solicitor- 
General, who also suffered as a regioide. A 
person now came to him and called upon 
him in a tone of great severity to repent of 
the agency he had in the death of the King; 
but he replied, „Friend, you do not well to 
trample upon the feclings of a dying man. 
You are greatly mistaken. I had nothing 
to do with the death of the King.” When 
Mr. Cook was cut down, and brought to be 
quartered, the hangman was commanded to 
bring Mr. Peters near, that he might wit- 
ness the spectacle. As the hangman ap- 
proached him, rubbing his bloody hands 
together, he said, „How do you like this, 
Mr. Peters?” To which Mr. Peters replied, 
“J thank God I am not terrified at it; you 
may do your worst.” As he was about to 
die he gave a piece of gold toa friend, and 
requested him to carry it to his daughter, as 
a token of love from her dying father, and 
to let her know that „ his heart was as full 
of comfort as it could be, and that before 
that piece should come into her hands he 
should be with God in glory.” He went 
off with a smile upon his countenance, and 
the language of triumph upon his lips. He 
suffered October 16, 1660, aged sixty-one 
years; and his head was set upon a pole on 
London bridge. 

Mr. Peters, during his imprisonment, 
wrote certain papers containing advice to 
his daughter, which were afterwards pub- 
lished under the title, „A dying father's 
last legacy to an only child.” This daugh- 
ter was born before Mr. Peters left America. 
After her father’s execution she came to 
America, according to his advice, was kindly 
received by his friends, and was married to 
a respectable gentleman in Newport, Rhode 
Island, by the name of Barker. She seems 
subsequently to have removed to England 
with her husband, and after she became a 
widow had influence enough to recover from 
the Crown her father’s foreign possessions, 
which had illegally been confiscated. Mrs. 


tion for some years before the death of her 


in extreme poverty. 7 


HOW OLD ART THOU? 


Dyke of Brooklyn, New York, preached to 
his congregation on the last Sabbath of the 
old year, and published at their request. 
The text is Gen. xlvii. 7-9. 


The age of man is not to be estimated, 
like that of a stone, by the mere flight of 
time; nor even by the amount of his enjoy- 
ment and suffering. A man is old in the 
highest and best sense of the word, accord- 
ing to what he has learned, and accomplish- 
ed, and accumulated. | 

In the mouth of many a babe the wisdom 
of the ancients has been | 


achieved more for God and the world than 
they whose fruitless life has vegetated for a 
century: There are men who have lived 
and traded and laid up treasures for them- 
selves for scores of years, who according to 
every right estimate, are poorer than Laza- 
rus. Muisers—wretches! their gold will not 
profit them in the day of wrath: the rust 
thereof will witness against them, and eat 
into their flesh like fire. There are men 
who, with eyes and ears apparently open, 
have gone through every stage of life, and 
over the best portions of this wonderful 
world, who, in respect to their real wisdom, 
might well have the prophet’s words for 
their epitaph: „The child shall die a hun- 
dred years old.” 
How much, therefore, have you learned? 
The world is a great school-house. In every 
bird, beast, and flower, in every bright spot 
dotted on the broad chart of the firmament, 
in every page lettered with the impress of 
other men’s genius, in every event of do- 
mestic or business life, in every line of this 
inspired text-book, the great Teacher has 
set us a task. Have you addressed your- 
self to these tasks, knowing that the mind, 
and not the purse, is the standard of the 
man? Have you learned to spell out God's 
glory in the heavens and the earth? Have 
the experiences of life brought you nearer 
to its Author, and linked you in tenderer 
bonds to your fellow disciples? Above all, 
have you appreciated and acquired that ex- 
cellent knowledge of Christ for which the 
lorious apostle counted all things but loss? 
ook back over the course of your thoughts 
and studies; bring forth the store of your 
true wisdom; strip off your gay clothing 
and your gold ring; yea, let your naked 
soul come out from your body, and, esti- 
mating your age by the measure of is sta- 
ture, How old art thou? 

How much have you accomplished ?— 
The world is a great work- No one 
was ever sent into it to be idle. If the eye 
of an angel ever looks into a Directory, he 
utters an exclamation of wonder and con- 
tempt at every name opposite to which is 
written n. He who works not, has 
no right either to sleep or to eat; and by a 
beautiful provision of nature, the morsel 
and hard bed of the labouring man are 
swceter and softer than the dainties and 
dow-pillows of the drone. Sreat—whether 
it be pressed out from the brow by the toil 
of the hand or the brain—sweaz is the rent 
which the great landlord demands of all who 
tenant the earth. How much, therefore, 
have you done for the bodily and temporal 
comfort of your own, for the benefit of a 
poor and suffering world, for the glory of 
the great proprietor? Bring out, not the 
luxuries and vanities, but the real comforts 
you have provided for your household. Go 
find the widow and orphan you have visited 
in their affliction; the ignorant and simple 
to whose dark habitations you have sent 
light and holiness. Sbow us the school of 
the prophets you have helped to endow; 
and by which you, being dead, shall yet 
speak. Tell us in which of the great mis- 
sionary schemes of the Church your perish- 
able gold has been transmuted into true 
riches for the redemption of souls. Weigh 
honestly the influence you have exerted for 
the kingdom of God and the world’s salva- 
tion, and according to the notches on that 
scale, How old art thou? 

How much have you accumulated ?—The 
world is a great market-place. When it 
can be accomplished consistently with fair 
dealing and a right sense of stewardship to 
God, every man ought to be rich. Though 
the love of money be the root of all evil, and 
the rust of it the canker-worm that shall eat 
for ever into the souls of the covetous; yet 
its possession is a precious talent, and its 
right use shall bring with it an everlasting 
blessing. Examine, therefore, whether your 
folly, or neglect, or parsimony, has hinder- 
ed your worldly estate. Have you with- 
held so that it has tended to poverty? or 
grasped at riches with an ungodly haste 
that has oveMeached itself? But whatever 
be your worldly estate, inquire what you 
have laid up in store against the great day. 
How many cities have you acquired do- 
minion over by the use of your talents? 
Hew much treasure have you laid up in a 
store-house where moth and rust do not cor- 
rupt, and on which the fires of the last day 
will not kindle? If your accumulation has 
been only for yourself, and your garners are 
built no higher than this rusty and moth- 
eaten earth, eternal wisdom says you are 
poor, and naked, and miserable. But if your 
treasure is in heaven, here is God’s inven- 
tory of your goods: „All things are yours, 
whether life or death, or things present, or 
things to come; all things are yours, for ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” Brin 
out, therefore, your title deeds, and securi- 
ties; look at the house you have built for 
your body here, and the mansion prepared 
for your soul yonder: search and see whe- 
ther amid your precious things there is one 
pearl of great price, and then answer, How 
old art thou? . 
— —EUñ—ũͤ 
DR. DAVID SON'S PLAGIARISMS. 


The London Athenœum, in its review of 
Horne’s Introduction, points out a number of 
instances of extraordinary plagiarism com- 
mitted by Dr. Davidson. Whilst speaking of 
himself as ‘the author” and “the writer“ 
he has freely borrowed from Mr. Hartwell 
Horne, from Bishop Lowth, from Eichorn, 
Ko. The reviewer, after exposing these 
wholesale plagiarisms, adds, —“ Nor can we 
advise the readers to take it for granted 
that the authors to whom Dr. Davidson ap- 
peals always bear out the opinions which he 
advocates. If, for example, the appeal to 
Dr. Thulock’s Commentary at page 225 of 
Dr. Davidson’s volume were compared with 

ge 292 of that Commentary, we appre- 
— our author's rendering would not be 
found quite correct. At any rate, the pas- 
sage in question will be understood in a very 
different sense from that which it conveys 
to us if it is to bear out Dr. Davidson’s ap- 
peal. In general, and without venturing 
on the interdicted wenn of theology, the 
book contains a good many rash, unfounded, 
and even erroneous exegetical assertions, 
for which we have sometimes nothing more 
than merely the author’s word, given in a 
tone of dogmatism which ill accords with 


the professions of the preface.“ 


1 — — 4 
Peters had been afflicted with mental aliens- | 
husband, and she survived him several years. 


We take the followin g extract from an 
}excellent sermon by the Rev. H. J. Van 


perfected. Many a 
young man, cut down in his prime, has | 


the Bestes Traveller. 
Lines by 
Death ofa Child. 


Mr. Webster, at more than one period of 
his life, dallied with the muses. In 1825 ¢ 


he had the misfortune to lose a son, three 
years of age, named Charles, represented to 
have possessed singular attractiveness of 
mind and character even at that early age. 
On that occasion Mr. Webster enclosed the 
following effusion in a letter to his wife: 
My son, thou wast my heart’s delight, 
Thy morn of life was gay and cheery; 
That morn has rushed to sudden night, 
Thy father’s house is sad and dreary. 


I held thee on. my knee, my son! 
And kise’d thee laughing, kiss’d thee weeping; 
But ah! thy little day is done, | 
Thou'rt with my angel sister sleeping. 


The staff, on which my years should lean 
Is broken ere those years come oer me; 
My funeral rites thou should’st have seen, 
.. Bat thou art in thy tomb before me. 
Thou rear’st to me no filial stone, 
No parent’s grave with tears beholdest ; 
‘hou art my ancestor, my son! . 
And stand’st in Heaven’s account the oldest. 
On earth my lot was soonest cast, 
Thy generation after mine, 
Thou hast thy past; 
Earlier eternity is thine. 
I should have set before thine eyes 
The road to Heaven, and showed it clear; 
But thou untaught spring’st to the skies, 
And leav'at thy teacher lingering here. 


Sweet Seraph, I would learn of thee, 
And hasten to partake thy bliss! 
And O! to thy world welcome me, 
As first I welcomed thee to this. 
Dear angel, thou art safe in Heaven; 
No prayer for thee need more be made; 


O! let thy prayer for those be given 
Who oft have blessed thy infant head. 


My father! I beheld thee born, 
And led thy tottering steps with care; 
Before me risen to Heaven’s bright morn, 
My son! my father! guide me there. 


¶——ä— 


Mr. Cecil and the Pomegranate, | 


Mr. Cecil was pacing to and fro in the 
Botanic Garden at Oxford, England, when 
he observed a fine specimen of the pome- 
granate almost cut through the stem. On 
asking the gardener the reason, he got an 
answer which explained the words of his 
own bleeding spirit. Sir, this tree used 
to shoot so strong that it bore nothing but 
leaves. I was, therefore, obliged to cut it 
in this manner, and when it was almost cut 
through then it began to bear plenty of 
fruit.“ Ye suffering members of Ghriet, be 
thankful, for every sorrow weakens a lust or 
strengthens a grace. Though it should cut 
to the heart, be thankful for every sin and 
idol thrown away. Be thankful for what- 
ever makes your conscience more tender, 
your thoughts more spiritual, and your char- 
acter more consistent. Be thankful that it 
was the pruning knife, and not the weeding- 
hook, which you felt; for if you suffer in 
Christ, you suffer with him; and if with him 
you suffer, with him you shall also reign.— 
Emblems of Eden. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Nos Jong chibdven amd 


children of Jabez Mills of Dover, Morris 


county, New Jersey, assembled at the old 


homestead, in order to do honour to their 
aged parents, by commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of their bridal day. The entire 
circle, including the original pair, amount 
to two less than two-score. Had death 
made no diminution, the descendants would 
more than equal in number the semi-century 
of years which make up a golden wedding.* 

During the day tokens of affection and 
special mementoes were liberally distributed, 
and some of them in a manner so unex- 
pected that the surprise added very much to 
the pleasure of the gifts. The venerable 
bride and groom were persuaded to take a 
morning ride; immediately their room’ was 
stripped of its furniture, and re-furnished 
entirely new. When they returned, the 
altered appearance of that most familiar 
place quite bewildered them, and for a mo- 
ment they seemed lost in their own house. 
The filial donors, concealed where they could 
see and not be seen, were quite overcome 
with the success of their artful generosity. 

But at dinner the tables were turned; 
after a blessing was asked, as each guest 
raised his inverted plate, he found beneath 
it a paper of gold with his name written 
thereon. This came upon all so unex- 
pectedly that it a pleasing confu- 
sion, which so excited the risibles of the an- 
cient couple that they appeared completely 
rejuvenated. The juveniles concluded that 
they now discovered the reason why this 
family gathering was called a golden wed- 
ding. A large portion of the day was pro- 
fitably spent by the family in calling to re- 
membrance the manner in which God had 
dealt with them. After arranging them- 
selves in the order of their ages, remarks 
were made by each in succession, beginning 
with the oldest. 

The father alluded to the piety of his 
parents—to the power of God in the Church, 
in the days of his youth. He made special 
allusion to an outdoor meeting held at Mend- 
ham, New Jersey, in the beginning of this 
century, at which the gathering was im- 
mense, the feeling intense, and the impres- 
sions made on his own mind so deep, that 
they are not yet obliterated. He concluded 
by saying: —“ My life has not been what it 
ought to have been; but still the God of 
Jacob has blessed me; and I say with Da- 
vid, ‘I have been young, and now am old; 
yet have I not seen the ‘righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread!’ My observa- 
tion goes to confirm the truth of the Bible, 
and I have lived to see that children trained 
up according to the Scriptures are the best 
off in this world.” 

The venerable mother, more blessed than 
Timothy, could speak of the faith that was 
in her mother, her grandmother, and her 
great-grandmother; iudeed, she could trace 
the line of ancestral piety through both 
parents in unbroken succession through 
three generations, and she knew not how 
much further it extended. Her grandchil- 
dren can now trace it through five genera- 
tions. Said she, I have nine children 
living, two are not. They know that I have 
tried to train them up for God, and the Lord 
has blessed my endeavours. All of them 
but one, if not all, I hope, are on the Lord’s 
side. Most of them united with the Church 
at an early age.” One, it is thought, ex- 
perienced a ch of heart when only 
eighteen months old; she made a profession 
of religion at the age of ten; a mis- 
sionary to India, and her companion now 
sleeps in the mission cemetery at Dindigul. 
With deep emotion, she added, “ the strong- 
est desire of my heart now is, that my family 
may be an unbroken family in heaven.“ 

These last words, I doubt not, will be al- 
ways remembered by those who heard them, 
and also tend to the accomplishment of her 
heart’s desire. aS 

The eldest son referred to the grief he 
felt when a boy, on the Sabbath, use 
he was not permitted to spend that day in 
pleasure with other boys—but now, said he, 


* In Germany, as the reader may kao, the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the married 
couple is called a golden wedding. 2. 
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ag to his parents, „I thank you fer 
my trading.“ We always went to charch: 
together, sat together, and came home to- 
gether. the family was 
allowed to interfere with the weckly lecture. 
When was family worship ever omitted? If. 
ather was absent, was not his place always 
supplied by mother? 

A daughter spoke of certain orderly hab- 
its in which she had been early trained, and 
which now naturally adhered to her. Au- 
other alluded to the practice of bor mother 
in taking her to her oloset to pray, and that 
this habit, begun earlier than sbe obuld re- 
member, has never yet been broken up. As 
I listened and looked on, I felt more than 
ever impressed with the wisdom and bless 
edness of the family institution, and the ad- 


vantage and ibility of belonging to a: 
well regulated and pious family. ‘his re- 


view of God's goodness awakened, especially 
in the hearts of the aged parents, devout 
titude. The nine children, all wedded, 

three of them twice wedded, are all, save 
one, members of the P. rien’ Church. 
One is a lawyer, one's physician; three are 
in the ministry, three are’ offioers in the 
Church —all are labouring to do good. 

In the evening a large eirole of friends. 
were present. Refreshments and social oon - 
versation, with music, made the time pass. 
pleasantly. An original piece, com for 
the occasion by one of the family, was sung, 
and the whole concluded with thanksgiving 
and prayer. a 

Such family meetings are adapted to 
strengthen the ties between parents and 
children, and brothers and sisters; to 
awaken a higher regard for religious and 
parental training; and to excite a laudable 
desire in the breast of every, member of the 
household to act well his part, that he may 
promote, and not diminish the happiness of 
tho family. 

A STRANGER TO THE FAMILY. 


VALUE OF ONE LEAF. 


There was once 2 caravan crossing, I 
think, the north of India, and numbering 
in its company a godly and devout mission- 
ary. As it passed along, a poor old maa 
was overcome by the heat and labours of the 
journey, and, sinking down, was left to per- 
ish on the road. The missionary saw him, 
and kneeling down at his side, when the rest 
had passed along, whispered in his ear, 
„Brother, what is your bope? ‘The dying 
man raised himeelf a little in: answering, 
„The blood of Jesus Obrist oleanseth from 
all sin!“ and immediately expired with the 
effort. The missionary was greatly aston- 
ished at the answer; and in the calm and 
peaceful appearance of the man, he felt as- 
sured he had died in Christ. How, or 
where, he thought, could this man, seeming- 
ly a heathen, have got his hope? And as 
he thought of it, he observed a piece of 
paper grasped tightly in the hand of the 
corpse, which he succeeded in ‘getting out. 
What do you sup was his surprise and 
delight, when he found it was a single leaf 
of the Bible, containing the first chapter of 
the first epistle of. a, in which these 
words occur. Qn that page the man had 
found the gospel. 


MOUNT SINAI AND ITS DESERT. 


The Rev. Dr. Bonar of Kelso, Soot- 
land, delivered the last lecture before the 
Glasgow Young Men’s. Christian‘ Associa: 
tion, on the subject of “A Recent Visit 
to Sinai and its Desert. Dr. Bonar de-. 
tailed with graphic foree the incidents of 
a journey across the desert, and vividly 
described the wastes of sand which every 
where prevail, except where patches of 
rock vary the monotony of the scene, spread- 
ing for miles, in some places appearing like 
a well macadamized road, or like tesselated 
pavement formed with all the exactness of 
Roman art. 

The desert, he said, was not a land with- 
out rain; it had its seasons of heavy rain 
and floods. Indeed, it had much more rain 
than was known in Egypt; but it came in 
such terrific rushes that it served no purpose 
but to flood the sandy wastes. In almost 
pe es of the desert there were shrubs to 
feed the camel—a most wonderful provision 
of over-ruling Providence. There were the 
tamarisk, the acacia, the broom, and the 
palm towering above them all; but they 
were so few in number, that they could 
hardly be said to relieve the universal yel- 
lowness of the sand. And there was no 
clothing of verdure under foot; the oasis 
was adorned, but it was not clothed, The 
English traveller missed the beautiful dai- 
sies and violets which decked our meadows. 
But whatever was wanting below, there was 
splendour above, in the brightness of the 
sun, the purity of the moon, and the clear 
blue firmament. Still there was wanting 
the blue smoke curling from the chimneys 
of the quiet, happy English homes, and the 
soft marmur of the woods at eventide. 

Go to the desert, and you would become 
sated of the sameness of the sky and sun, 
however brilliant; and you coun call to 
mind the varying cloudy skies of our north- 
ern latitude. In the desert the length of 
the day varied little throughout the year— 
not more than an hour. There was no 
lengthened twilight, but morning and pight 
came very suddenly. Groups of stones 
were found in some parts of the desert, and 
these were the graveyards of the Bedouins. 
In one or two of these desert cemeteries 
you saw a few plants of the broom, with 
its wiry leaves and white flower, placed 
there as memorials of affection—an expres- 
sion at once of desert poverty and desert 
love. Sometimes you come across u wide- 
leaved acacia almost covered with rags of 
every hue and feature, the tag 
pitiatory offerings of Arab superstition. The 
silence of the desert was pertect, and surpas- 
sed in that quality the tranquil sea, the pri- 
meval forest, or any other séene in nature. 
The lecturer then deseribed Mount Sinai and 
its interesting locality, and referred to the 
passages of Scripture which it illustrated in 
a most remarkable manner, expatiating in 
eloquent terms upon the holy feelings which 
are inspired on treading thie sanctified 
ground. The ascent to the summit oeeu- 
pied about an hour and a half, and they had 
then in view twelve or fifteen miles of the 
desert, and truly it was a scene of utter 
desolation and horror. It was painful to 
think of the traditions by which this holy 
place was now surrounded; and it.was a 
great relief to get to the northern portion of 
the desert, adjoining Palestine, where these 
traditions had no existence, wap & ro- 
lief to escape from a Greek or Latin church, 
even into a Mahommedan mosque; for, in 
the former, there was burning of candles, 
and other objectionable forms and ceremo- 
nies and traditions, while in the latter all 
was unaffected simplicity... The lecturer oon- 
the events ed 


tion that he deserves nothing from God 
bat wrath, the stronger is his assurance 
that he shall receive nothing but mercy ; 
the lower he lies in the depths of Christian 


humility, the higher does he rise im the ele- 


PPC 


vation of Christian hope. — Mason. 
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in Scripture, of which Sinai and its locality 
5 
were the scene, and concluded: amid loud 
applause. The doxology was then sung, 
) and the proceedings closed. 
— 
The deeper a believer feels his convic- 
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gible storm.of last week having stopped the 


Exp or Mn- 
A ‘reference efereuce ito the detailed account 


tay 


q inquest, in another part of this paper, 
probably excited in 
the minds of all who read the previous ad- 
vion, Hoe had become insane, and in that 
state committed suicide. It is a sad event. 
We have rarely known one more so. 


Cauncuss.—This subject, on 
which o much bas ‘been said in our ool- 
uns during the past year, is again resumed 
by ‘oorréspondént Whose communication 
will be found on our first page. Whilst 
there is force in the arguments of the wri- 
ter, and whilst there may be need for cau- 
tion, we do not think that the particular 
structure which bas called forth his remarks 
is liable to censure as ostentatious and ex- 
travagant. Church edifices must corres- 
pond, to some extent, with the general 
style of buildings in the midst of which 
they are’sitasted. Say what we will as to 
what people should and should not do, we 
must take them as we find them, and make 
the best of them. Those who care little or 
nothing for religion, and whom it is im- 
portant to bring under our influence, will 
not pass by a tasteful and elegant church 
to go to an economically plain one, just for 
the sake of principle. Where churches in- 
volve themselves in debt, through an ambi- 
tious desire for display; or where they 
permit useléss expenditures on their own 
house of worship to interfere with their 
helping weak churches, or aiding objects of 
benevolence generally, we fully concur with 
our correspondent in reprobating their 
oourse. Upon the whole, it is probable that 
the fault has rather been in building mean 
and unbecoming houses of worship, than in 
excessive expenditures upon them. In our 
opinion, there is money enough in the 
purses of professing Christians to pay for 
all the costly churches, and for all the plainer 
ones, that may have been nceded, and a 
great. deal more beside. The root of all 
the financial difficulties in the Church is 
that Christians have not yet practically 
learned the right use of their property. 
— 


ug Miller's last end, and of the Coro- 


Jzurrenson CoLLeGE.—The Banner and 
Advocate saysthe Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in Lafayette College, has been ehosen Pre- 
sident of Jefferson College. Our readers 
are aware that Dr. A. B. Brown, who for 
many years ably presided in the Faculty of 
Jefferson College, had resigned some months 


ago, but had agreed to oecupy the Chair 


till a successor might be obtained. Dr. 
Alden was cheseu, as we learn, with entire 


. unanimity and great cordiality. 


— 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have received 
for the afflieted minister in Massachusetts, 
since last week’s acknowledgments—From 
S O. $10; “Virginia,” Baltimore, $5; 
Hancock, Maryland, $5; Dickinson, Penn- 
sylvania, 63; Anonymous, $2.50; A lady 
ef Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, $5; Mrs. 
M. $8; A. B., Saratoga Springs, $20; A 
Lady, Princess Ann, Maryland, $5 ; George- 
town, District of Columbia, $5; Wheeling, 
$5; Germantown, Pa. $5. 
DIsooURSE.— We are 
gratified to see the discourse recently de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. William Neill of 
Philadelphia, on the occasion of his having 
completed the fiftieth year of his ministry, 
published in a handsome pamphlet of sixty- 
three pages. Dr. Neill has long been re- 
vered for his many excellencies of charae- 
ter, and for long-continued and faithful 
ninistrations in the Presbyterian pulpit. 
His discourse should be liberally purchased 
by his many friends, not only for its intrin- 
sic merits, but asa token of esteem for the 
author. As a faithful servant of Christ, 
may his last days be peaceful and serene, 
and then may they be crowned by the 
Master who has promised “in the world to 
come, life everlasting.”’ 
Psatmopist.—The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication has just issued 
the Presbyterian Juvenile Psalmodist, a 
collection of music for the use of the young 
in Sabbath-schools and families, and adapted 
to the Sabbath-school Hymn Book of our 
Board. When we state that it is edited by 
Themas Hastings, Esq., we have given it 
commendation sufficient. We are pleased 
to be able to state that the Abridged Psalmo- 
dist, designed for secial and family use, is 
in the hands of the stereotyper. 


Nor Worps, But DsEps.—Gentle read- 
er, you are very comfortable in your tight, 
snug; well-warmed house, when the storm 
is ragiag without. Its keen blasts cannot 
reachi-you ; its drifting snows, swept with 
the téinpest’s fury, only lodge on your 
casement, and, bedim your window, or 
block up your door-way. No doubt, dur- 
ing the late almost unprecedented wea- 
ther, you thought of the thousands who 
were shivering in poverty and want. As 
you sat over the glowing fire, you pitied 
those who had none, and wondered what 
would become of the poor in such weather. 
This was all well enough, and showed you 
had some unselfishness and tenderness about 
your heart. But let us remind you, that 
«Kind words butter nobody’s bread.” If 
you wish to help thé wretched ‘sufferers, 
you must bestir yourself, hunt up the de- 
serving poor, put your hand in your purse, 
send them a ton of coal, or a load of wood, 
with a supply of bread and meat, anda few 
greeeries. Feel that winter is calling upon 
you to show your charity, if you have it. 
Now is the time, not for sentimentalizing, 
but for work. Let the poor see that your 
00 ion manifests itself in substantial 
works. t you go for not words, but 
deeds.” 


Hanpsome New Year's Girr-—The 
Rev. Dr. Magie, of Elizabeth city, New 
Jersey, had, asa New Tear's present from 
some members of his congregation, a purse 
of $2500. Dr. Magie bas 


n pastor of 
his present flock for thirty-six years, and is 
highly esteemed. 


Tre Jews Id Paossra.—lIn the twenty- 
seven districts into which Prussia is divided 
there are 218,818 Jews. They possess 580 
places of worship; 109 of them are doctors 
of medicine, law, or philosophy. There is 
not one of the newepapers or periodicals of 
Prus:is which has not some Jew connected 
with it; several are entirely conducted by 
Jews. About 6000 Prussian Jews have 
embraced Christianity during the present 
century, of whom more than are classed 
among the mt learned men of the kingdom, 
oceupying eminent posts in Church and 
State. 


— 


e subject of Church Ex- 


in thei As ours is the 


their city. 


| only Old-school journal generally circu- 
‘lated among them, it seemed to be the 


proper organ for speaking out in regard 
to our own denominational affairs. We 


mg had no selfish or sinister ends of any sort to 
"oe | promote; our sole design was to advance 
the interests of our: Church in that great 


city. This was 80 apparent, that we pre- 
sume no candid mind could have received 
any other impression from our paragraph. 
Not, will the reader believe it? the New 
York Observer of last week, with a spirit 
which we can scarcely understand, and for 
which we cannot certainly have either the 
slightest sympathy or respect, takes up this 
h of ours and spends nearly a 
column of editorial, in order to make the im- 
pression that the Presbyterian was assail- 
ing New York ; that we were instigated by 
a Philadelphia jealousy ; and that in speak- 
ing of “ first class churches,” we meant not 
the grade of church edifice, but the « class“ 


of society who attend them, thereby re- 


flecting on several important enterprises, and 
making an odious distinction between the 
rich and the poor. 

Now, although the New York Times, not 
long since, in characterizing the religious 
journals of that city, said the Observer’s 
defect was the want of editorial ability, we 
have not so poor an opinion of its qualities 
in that respect as to imagine for a moment 
that it really believes we either said or in- 
tended what it has so grossly imputed to 
us. We feel just as sure as if we had 
heard it from their own lips, that they 


| knew we had no other object in view than 


to excite our Old-school brethren in New 
York to do the liberal and noble things for 
extending our Church in their midst, of 
which their great strength and well-known 
generosity render them so capable. Whe- 
ther our relations to our denomination and 
to them entitled us to speak on that subject, 
we are entirely willing to leave to their ex- 
cellent judgment. Certainly we shall not 
acknowledge the right of the New York 
Observer to instruct us as to what we shall 
say to our own people about our own affairs. 
When we wish its advice, we shall ask for it. 
Not satisfied with the unworthy spirit it 
has itself manifested, the Observer endea- 
vours to make the impression that a portion 
of our remarks have given pain to our min- 
isterial brethren of New York. We do not 
wish to be rash, but we think we can 
venture to say that this is not true, at 
least to any extent. There are no minis- 
ters in our Church with whom we are on 
warmer terms of friendship than the pastors 
of that city; some of them are among our 
most intimate friends. They are accustomed 
to write to us individually and for our 
columns, and if we had been guilty of the 
flagrant presumption and impropriety im- 
puted to us, we should have heard of it 
quite as soon as the Observer——perhaps 
sooner. One thing we beg leave to say for 
our brethren, the New York pastors, that 
we do not know in the whole range of our 
acquaintance a set of mea whose natural 
instincts, Christian principles, and entire 
habite of miud and sentiments, would lead 
them more thoroughly to loathe low disin- 
genuousness and sharp perversions for self- 
ish ends. 
As to the contemptuors flings at Phila- 


delphia, they are of small moment; it is 


by no means the first time the Observer 
has indulged in them. For ourselves, we 
have no sympathy with local and section- 
al jealousies; our motto is, „Our Church, 
and our whole Church.” Our readers will 
bear us witness that for years past we 
have not failed to speak out, and in the 
very plainest and strongest terms we could 
use, to Philadelphia Presbyterians in re- 
gard to their neglect to keep pace with 
the progress and demands of the city. We 
by no means consider that they have yet 
done all they can or ought to do, and only 
within the last few weeks we have earnestly 
appealed to them to do more liberal things, 
and to occupy other locations, where our 
cause will suffer unless there is a speedy 
movement. None would more heartily re- 
joice than ourselves to see New York far 
outstrip any progress Philadelphia has made; 
and when such shall be the fact, no journal 
will more promptly or heartily make the 
announcement than the Presbyterian; nor 
will we be slow to hold up the example to 
provoke their Philadelphia brethren to go 
and do likewise. 

We are at a loss to conjecture the motive 
which could have led the Observer to this 
ungracious and unchristian perversion of a 
sincere and earnest effort upon our part to 
accomplish a good end. That it designed, 
if possible, to excite odium against the 
Presbyterian in New York is obvious. But 
surely the New York Observer has not fallen 
so far from its ancient respected and hon- 
oured position as to be disturbed by the 
growing circulation and influence of the 
Presbyterian. The world is wide enough 
for both of us. We are bound to say, how- 
ever, that with a large portion of Old-school 
Presbyterians the Qbserver is not regarded 
as the most reliable authority as to Old- 
school interests. They cannot forget its too 
obvious leanings in the days when the very 
principles which constitute the basis of our 
present denominational strength and pros- 
perity had to be fought for, nor its negative 
influence ever since in retarding their full 
and successful development. Had its pro- 


would our Church have been to-day! As our 
contemporary’s opportunities for learning 
the character of Old-school people have not 
been the most favourable, we take the lib- 
erty of saying for its benefit in future, that 
there are net in the world a people who 
more cordially detest unfairness, double- 
dealing, and want of candour; and that 
next to true godliness and sound doctrine, 
nothing is more commendable in their eyes 
than openness, frankness, and a high sense 
of honesty and honour. They do like to see 
true manliness. The ignoble intent and pur- 
pose of the Observer in this instance is the 
more remarkable from the fact that our para- 
graph was but reiterating what in substance 
had been said again and again in New York 
and out of it. Its own columns, indeed, in the 
very number in which we were held up to 
odium, contained, almost side by side with 
that article, a call for a meeting of our min- 
isters and people of New York on this 
identical subject of Church Extension, signed 
by most of the oldest pastors and a number 
of the most prominent laymen of the city. 
But we are done with this humiliating 
affair. It is foreign from our habits, as our 
readers will bear us witness, to indulge in 
such a strain of remark; but they may par- 
don us when we suggest that we are merely 
defending ourselves from the most gra- 
tuitous and unjustifiable attempt to injure 
us for simply and honestly endeavouring 
to do a good thing, which we have · en- 
countered in the course of our editorial 
career. To our New York readers we per- 
haps owe an apology, for seeming to inti- 
mate that any of them need the explana- 


tions we have given. They know us too 
well not to have understood and received 


clivities been followed fifteen years ago, what | 


WORK AMONG THE GERMANS IN 
ST. LOUIS. 


MONG the important movements our 
Church is making in behalf of the 
| foreign German population, we are pleased 
to see they are not neglecting the young. 
In the Central Presbyterian Church of St. 
Louis, of which the Rey. 8. J. P. Ander- 


is held on Sabbath afternoons, which we 
judge is the most successful enterprise of 
that kind yet undertaken by our people. A 
friend in that city has sent us a copy of the 
annual report of this school, read at the 
recent anniversary by Isaac S. Smyth, Esq., 
Superintendent, which presents a highly 
encouraging state of things. 

This enterprise was commenced in 1848 
with seventeen pupils, chiefly adults. From 
that time it has gone on, constantly increas- 
ing, until the number in actual attendance 


577, whilst the average attendance for three 


contains 838 volumes. They have a punc- 
tual and energetic set of teachers. To this 
latter cause, doubtless, is attributable the 
success which they are now able to report. 
Similar efforts in other cities where the 
Germans are numerous, would probably be 
attended with equal encouragement. This 
movement in behalf of the children is spe- 
cially worthy of imitation. It is compara- 
tively easy to get access to them, and bring 
them under wholesome religious instruction ; 
and as it is a work which falls within the 
sphere of lay effort, there is no need of wait- 
ing for an accession of ministers to carry it 
on. Our St. Louis brethren will doubtless see 
valuable fruits in the future influence their 
pupils are to exert on society from the effects 
of the gospel truth now instilled into their 
minds. Instead of advocates of German 
infidelity, they will for the most part, no 
doubt, take the side of evangelical religion, 
and many of them, we trust, will be found 
devout and active Christians. This and all 
other well-directed efforts in behalf of the 
German population have our hearty sym- 
pathies. 
— 


MISSIONS NO FAILURE. 


IME Christian public has recently been 

surprised by the assertion made by 
high literary authority, that modern Pro- 
testant missions have proved a failure, and 
that no results have been attained corres- 
pondent with the magnitude of the exer- 
tions which have been employed. We 
have more than once adverted to this sub- 
ject, but it may be well to return to it 
again. If what these infidels affirm is true, 
it is certainly important that it should 
be known, in order that careful inquiry 
may be made for the causes of so painful 
and mortifying a fact, and that the proper 
remedy may be discovered and applied. If 
it is not so, it is quite as important that the 
calumny should be disproved and repelled, 
that the damage and discouragement thence 
arising may be avoided. A very natural 
and simple mode of satisfying ourselves 
upon this point, is to look at the statistics 
in the case. 

According to the statement drawn up 
with great care, and with all possible ac- 
curacy, by the Rev. J. C. Lowrie, D.D., 
in his Manual of Missions, there were re- 
ported in 1853, by the various Evangelical 
bodies of the Protestant world, 1369 mis- 
sionaries, 934 assistants, 2737 native help- 
ers, 180,653 communicants, and 181,792 
scholars. These results, let it be borne in 
mind, belong to efforts begun in the present 
century, for the oldest of modern mission- 
ary societies scarce numbers sixty years since 
its organization. Here, then, is.a body of 
180,653 Christians gathered from the pol- 
lution of heathenism; so many souls we 
may hope already saved, not to speak of 
those who have already died triumphing in 
the faith of the gospel. Here is, on an 
average, 132 converts for every missionary 
in the field. Is that nothing? And this 


consequently not begun to labour with 
efficiency; none for those whose time and 
attention have necessarily been largely given 
to the secular concerns of the mission, the 
erection of buildings, management of presses, 


tory labour which has been accomplished, 
and will not have to be done again; the 


paration of grammars and dictionaries; the 
of religious books and tracts; none for the 


ing of their actual condition and wants, and 


amount of information which they have 
been the means of diffusing among the 
churches, and the enlightened zeal and 


out Protestant Christendom on behalf of the 
heathen world. If this last item alone 
were all that had yet been accomplished, 
the extent to which the Church has been 


great commission would of itself be a full 
compensation for all the labour and expense 
thus far incurred. But besides all this, 


numerically stated. 


these numbers, let us institute a oompari- 
son with the statistics of our own denomi- 
nation in this country; our familiarity with 
the latter may aid in giving definiteness to 
the former. The Old-school Presbyterian 
Church reported in 1853, (the year from 
which our missionary statistics were drawn, ) 
2139 ministers, and 219,263 communicants. 
The converted heathen, therefore, form a 
body five-sixths of the size of our entire 


converts to ministers is larger in the hea- 
then world than it is among us; we have 


have 132 to every missionary. 


world are brought under constant, familiar, 


the gospel. Add to this the fact that 600 


mination. 
fairly ask, Are these results small? Or, 


the time, the feebleness of the efforts, the 


vars, how long time will it take to spread 


son, D.D. is pastor, a German Sabbath-school | 


during the last year has been as high as- 
months past has exceeded 450. The library 


makes no allowance for those who have but 
recently entered on the work, perhaps 
scarcely learned the language, and have 


&c.; none for the vast amount of prepara- 


reduction of languages to writing; the pre- 
numerous translations of the Scriptures and 
exploration of heathen lands, the ascertain- 


the developing of practical skill in the con- 
duct of missionary enterprises; none for the 


effort which they have awakened through- 


in the last half century roused from her 
slumbers and her apathy in relation to her 


there are the reported conversions already 


In order to get rid of the vagueness of 


Church in this country. The proportion of 


102 communicants to every minister; they 


To the converts add the children now 
receiving instruction in mission schools, 
and without taking any note of those who 
have attended these schools in foruter years, 
and are now carrying the fruits of the train- 
ing there received into the various walks of 
life, and without including those who, in 
addition, may be regular or occasional hear- 
ers of the preaching of the gospel, we have 
362,445 who are all either already Chris- 
tians, or under Christian training. And if 
we take into account the immediate rela- 
tives and friends of those thus reached, it 
is an exceedingly moderate estimate to say 
that one million of persons in the heathen 


and influential contact with the religion of 
more native helpers have been raised up 
than we can count ministers in our deno- 


In view of these facts we may 


are they a whit less than the Church has 


re 
4 


L R. 


sagt 
half a ceatery to gain 


the gospel over the 600,000,000 of Pagans 


and the 120, 000, 000 of Mohammedans that | 


the world gontains? In answering this 
question, aecount must be taken of the 
quickened seal and activity of the churches, 
which even yet, after the immense advance 


made, is only beginning to be aroused. 


But especially it should be observed that 

the question is not one of simple proportion, 

but of geometrical progression. It is like | 
a body falling toward the centre of attrao- 
tion, which gathers new momentum every 
instant; or like the spread of a conflagra- 
tion, the power and fury of the flames in- 
creasing with every fresh object upon 
which it seizes; or like the multiplication 
of grain by successive harvests, each fur- 
nishing seed to be swelled by that which 
comes after. The present rate of progress, 
hopeful as it is, amazing as we may even 
say it is, considering all the circumstances. 
of the case, is tardy and feeble compared 
with that which, in the natural course of 
things, we must expect to follow hereafter; 
and with that which the express language 
of prophecy bids us anticipate, when a na- 
tion shall be born in aday. We see the 
early numbers of the progression; a few 
more multiplications, and who can say what 
they shall become? 

— — 

BARON HUMBOLDT. 


AYARD TAYLOR, the American tra- 
|) veller, in a letter from Berlin, dated 
the 25th of last November, gives an inter- 
esting narrative of a visit paid to the vene- 
rable savan, Baron Humboldt, from which 
we make one brief extract: , 
4% Nou have travelled much, and seen 
many ruins,” said Humboldt, as he gave me 
his hand again; “now you have seen one 
more.” Not a ruin, I could not = 
replying, “ but a pyramid.” For I pre 
the hand which had touched those of Fred. 
erick the Great, of Foster, the companion of 
Captain Cook, of Klopstock and Schiller, 
of Pitt, Napoleon, Josephine, the Marshals 
of the Empire, Jefferson, Hamilton, Wie- 
land, Herder, Gothe, Cuvier, La P 
Gay Lussac, Boethoven, Walter Soott— in 
short, of every great man whom Europe has 
produced for three quarters of a century. I 
looked into the eyes which had not only 
seen this living history of the world pass 
by, scene after scene, till the actors retired 
one by one, to return no more, but had be 
held the cataract of Atures and the forests 
of the Cassiquiare, Chimborazo, the Amazon 
and Popocatapetl, the Altaian Alps of Sibe- 
ria, the Tartar Steppes, and the Caspian 
Sea. Such a splendid circle of experience 
well befits a life of such generous devotios 
to science. I have never seen so sublime 
an example of old age—crowned with im 
perishable success, full of the ripest wisdom, 
cheered and sweetened by the noblest attri 
butes of the heart. A ruin, indeed! No; 
a human temple, perfect as the Parthenon. 


— — 


BE CHEERFUL. 


E cheerful, is an advice more esily 
given than practised. It is om of 

the sad evidences of human imperfedion 
that the mind may become eashrouded by 
gloom, and the heart pressed down by me- 


Jancholy forebodings. Counsel in such sea- 
sons of despondency is usually disregarled 


as an impertinence, and the depressed spirit 

broods over its sorrows as if they were pe- ; 
culiar and unprecedented. Which ever 
way it turns there is gloom; the very ob- 

jects which once most charmed it are dis- 

tasteful; it feels as if severed from all ge- 
nial sympathy, and as if forever deserted by 
hope. Religious despondency is peculiarly 

afflictive. In ordinary trials the spirit of a 
man will sustain him; hut when the spirit 
itself is wounded, who can bear it? Hea- 
ven’s portals closed, God’s throne surround- 
ed by thick darkness, the Bible a sealed 

book, with the cheering voice of its pro- 
mises hushed, and the whole inward spirit- 
ual economy of the man deranged, hope 
soon gives place to despair. It must be 
confessed that this is a disease beyond the 
reach of ordinary medicaments. It is diffi- 
cult to deal with. In such cases preven- 
tion is better than cure. It is easier to 
keep out of the slough than to get out of it. 
Two or three directions for this end may 
not be unseasonable. 

1. Remember that the possession of true 
religion is designed to make men happy, 
not only in the next world, but, in a com- 
parative degree, in the present. Other 
things being equal, the religious man should 
be happier than his neighbours, and if he 
lives up to his privileges he will be. He 


terms of the covenant all things are his, 
What more could his largest wishes grasp? 
The man who would identify religion with 
gloom can know but little of its true charac- 
ter. It isthe source of all genuine, legiti- 
mate happiness, and the possessors of it 
should take heed how they bring it into dis- 
credit by associating it with depression and 
despondency. 

2. Remember that a gracious and merci- 
ful God holds the reins of government. 
His providencés may be mysterious, but 
they are always wise. He will control and 
regulate all things aright, and why then 
should his children murmur, distrust, or 
fear? A just view of the divine character, 
especially as it is revealed in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, will necessarily have the effect 
of warding off that despondency, one of the 
chief ingredients of which is unbelief. 1 
he is the guardian of the Church, we need 
not fear for it; and if he is our Father, we 
need not fear for ourselves. 

3. Remember, that as sin is the bane of 


our happiness, to avoid all kinds of unhap- 


piness we must keep aloof from this prolific 
source of disquiet. A conscience void of 
offence toward God and man will certainly 
exclude from the heart all despondency. 
It is only when we abuse conscience, and 
wound its sensitiveness, that we open the 
door to that brood of evils which bear down 
the spirit. Sin wilfully, and you invite 
despondency. Be jealous of yourselves and 
watch unto prayer, and the birds of evil 
omen will be put to flight. We would in- 
sist upon this as the grand preventive re- 
medy against gloomy thoughts. Live holi- 
ly; live near to God; live according to the 
pure precepts of the gospel; and you will 
have no depressing and despairing feelings. 

4. Remember that Christ died for your 
deliverance. He has made ample atone- 
ment for your sins, and has purchased a 
blessed security for your souls. So long as 
you sit at the foot of his cross, and look up 
believingly, you will find that there is no 
place for fear. 


on spirit, take heed to your health. The 
mind is often indebted to a disordered system 
for its gloomy feelings, and it may happen 
that spiritual ailments, as they seem to be, 
might have been avoided by careful diet, 
active exercise, and cheerful companion- 
ship. These few directions, carefully ob- 
served, will, we suppose, give the mens 
sana in corpore sang, the sound mind in the 


has the promise of two worlds, and by the 


5. As matter is well known to operate 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS AND 


] larly by the Independents and Congrega- 


‘| the system itself, from the simple fact that 
* Presbyterianism, at the period referred to, 


| gular organization, and was therefore rather 


E form, the discourse delivered before 
the Presbyterian Historical Society in May 


of the author's researches, embraces facts 


THEIR APOSTACY. 
ve just received, in pamphlet 


last, by the Rev. Samuel J. Baird, the 
author of the new Assembly’s Digest, a 
work, by the way, which should be in the 
hands of all the ministers and ruling elders 
in our Church. The discourse is entitled, 
«The Socinian Apostacy of the English 
Presbyterian Churches, and, as the result 


of great interest, which should be widely 
circulated. It has often been asserted, in 
the way of taunt and triumph, and particu- 


tionalists, that Presbyterianism, as a form 
of doctrine and polity, is utterly inefficient 
to fence out heresy, and has, indeed, an 
inherent tendency to such departures from 
the faith, as is sufficiently evinced by the 
history of the English Presbyterian Church, 
which lapsed into the Socinian heresy. 

Mr. Baird has investigated this subject 
with a special design to ascertain to what 
extent the charge could be sustained; and, 
in our judgment, has succeeded in dispelling 


the grounds on which that error was based. 
The candid reader will be convinced, by 
historical facts, that the apostacy of Eng- 
lish Presbyterians affords no fair criterion 
for judging of the efficiency or tendency of 


had never enjoyed the advantages of a re- 


nominal than real. 

We cannot, in this place, recite the his- 
torical data on which this opinion is main- 
tained ; but referring the reader to the dis- 
course itself, we may incidentally notice 
that the system of the Westminster divines, 
from the peculiarity of the times, was so 
resisted and overpowered as to prevent it 
from assuming and exercising its distinctive 
energy. It was at best but a mongrel 
Presbyterianism, from which little could be 
expected. While in this, its unformed 
character, a Plan of Union was proposed 
by the Independents, which at length 
was effected at the entire compromise of 
every feature of Presbyterianism. The 
name was continued, but the system which 
it represented no longer existed. This was 
the inlet to all errors. There was no de- 
fence against these except such as a feeble 
Congregationalism afforded, and the conse- 
quence was a gradual deterioration until 
Socinianism was introduced and established. 
It was not then, in any legitimate sense, 
that Presbyterianism apostatized ; its worst 
error, unformed and immatured as it was, 
was its Plan of Union, by which it gave 
place to Congregationalism; and all the 
subsequent evils were traceable to this. 

Readers will be perpetually reminded, 
in the perusal of this discourse, of the 
parallel which presents itself in the Plan 
of Union in our own Church with the Con- 
gregationalists, by which such fatal com- 
promises were made, and which, in all pro- 
bability, would have led to like disastrous 
defections, had not the stringent measures 
of the Assembly of 1837 interposed to save 
us. In this case there wasa true and living 
Presbyterianism in the Church to save us, 
very unlike the sickly thing which bore the 
name in England, and which terminated so 
deplorably. The reader will also notice 
similar parallels in the doctrinal errors which 
characterized the New-school in our Church, 
and those which are observable in the de- 
clining Church in England. In important 

mtures they were identical, and they were 
keld in both cases by men who professed 
great liberality and moderation, and mani- 
fested much zeal for the practical things of 
wligion, to the disparagement of the doc- 
tinal. If it be true that like causes, when 
permitted to operate, will produce like ef- 
fects, then was our Presbyterian Church in 
tis country standing upon a fearful preci- 
nice when the strong measures of 1837 ap- 
jeared to save it from the fatal plunge. 
Our young clergy should study these his- 
bries, that they may be warned against the 
onsequences of mis-alliances. Presbyte- 
ianism, when adhered to in its simplicity 
ind native strength, is impregnable. To 
lilute it is to destroy it. 

The author truly and forcibly remarks :-— 
Let our beloved Church heed well the in- 
tructions which all experience confirms. 
4s we ponder the momentous annals of past 
generations, we are every where taught to 
éerish with new confidence and ever grow- 
ing affection those doctrines of grace and 
hose principles of order which are insepa- 
ably linked together in the Constitution of 
ur Church; and to view with watchful 
Jalousy every, even the slightest, devia- 
ton from the one, or innovation on the 
great principles which lie at the roots of 
ne other. All history attests that whilst 
keresy has found quiescent retreat and 
brmed cordial and congenial alliance with 
dl other forms of polity, it has never, in 
ny of its Protean shapes, entered a Pres- 
lyterian church, without assailing with per- 
istent hostility her principles of order; 
hat whenever such a Church has deviated 
rom these, such divergence has invariably 
proved to be the first step in a path, which, 
f not promptly retraced, has led to inevita- 
le apostacy from the doctrines of grace; 
ad that where the principles of our polity 
iave been firmly and consistently maintain- 
d, they have always proved adequate to 
ivercome in the end such heresies as may 
iave come in, and to bring back the Church 
rom any transient wanderings to that way 
f truth which the Scriptures reveal and 
er standards display.“ 

— — 


‘OWER OF BABEL DISCOVERED. 


4 CoRRESPONDENT of the Boston Evening 
1 Traveller, writing from Beirut, under 
ate of the 8th ult. conveys the intelligence 
€ the discovery of the remains of the Tower 
k Babel, by Mr. Place, the French Consul 
t Mosul. Mr. Place’s previous discoveries 
i Nineveh, and his enthusiasm in such 
searches, have prepared the public for 
baring of new and astounding successes as 
te fruit of his labours. But none could 
hve anticipated his leaping over an inter- 
xl of sixteen centuries, into the realms of 


¢ human workmanship almost as ancient as 
Joah’s ark. Herodotus gives a description 
¢ a tower which had been repaired by 
lebuchadnezzar, which has been supposed 
V some to be the tower of Babel; this may 
b the same. Some of the statements of the 
raveller’s correspondent almost look as if he 
ere attempting to Arrowsmith the public. 
he following is his account of this re- 
tarkable discovery. 
Passing on, Mr. Place and his party at 
lngth discovered what they believed to be 
pthing less than the veritable remains of 
te Tower of Babel—the wonder of won- 
ers, and the grandest spectacle which the 
yes of men can contemplate in this age of 
ie world. This proud tower, which was 
ilt in defiance of Heaven, and aimed to 
* the very skies, has lost, in the course 
ages, its cloud-reaching elevation. Six 
( its eight stories have fallen and crumbled 
ito dust; but the two which remain are 80 
Igh that they.may be seen for fifty or sixty 


much of the popular error on this subject, 
or, to speak more accurately, in removing 


ymote antiquity, so as to bring forth relics | 


* 


of the purest clay, and of a white colour, 
which is a little shaded with a yellow tint. 
Under a clear sun, and as a whole, this an- 
cient monument of human skill and darin 
presents a fine blending of colours whic 
sets the painter’s pallet at defiance. Before 
“being baked, the bricks had been covered 
with characters, traced with the accuracy of 
the hand of awriting-master. Near the top 
of the letters the straight strokes were 
adorned with flourishes resembling the heads 
of nails. All was neat, regular, and severe; 
and, indeed, those who saw these specimens 
of ancient calligraphy affirm that the fathers 
of the human race wrote a better hand than- 
their children. 

“Another curious fact arrested the atten- 
tion of the exploring party. The sacred re- 
cord runs thus:—‘ And it came to pass as 
they journeyed from the East that they 
found a plain in the valley of Shinar, and 
they dwelt there. And they said one to 
another—Go to, let us make brick and burn 
them thoroughly; and they had brick for 
stone, (or instead of stone,) and slime had 
they for mortar.’ Modern sceptics may 
ask: Where could these builders obtain all 
this bitumen? for a vast quantity must have 
been demanded to meet the wants of so 
many trowels. It isa singular coincidence 
that Mr. Place discovered a fountain at a 
small distance from the tower, whose waters 
flow in such abundance as almost to form a 
river. The stream forces its way into a 
river in the vicinity, did not the people has- 
ten to stop it by setting the bituminous 
flood on fire, when they tranquilly wait till 
the fire is extinguished for the want of ali- 
ment. Thus the old fountain still pours out 
inexhaustible quantities of bitumen, or slime, 
which supplied these old builders in their 
vast enterprise. Bitumen also adds to the 
durability of bricks, as well as firmly con- 
solidates them in masonry. Could any thin 
be added to the marvel of the coincidence 
Thus travels and expeditions in Assyria be- 
come biblical corollaries, and new proofs are 
never wanting of old truths. 

Among the interesting discoveries of 
Mr. Place were certain inscriptions on fillets 
of gold, silver, and copper, and also upon a 
| metal ncw unknown, and which has some- 
what the appearance of ivory. It has been 
submitted to the experiments of an intelli- 
metallurgist, and its qualities will soon 

Some very curious photographs, taken by 
the 3 completed their labours, one 
of which was of the ruins of the palace of 
the famous Queen Semiramis. This ancient 
mouument, situated on the height of a moun- 
tain raised by the hands of men, overlooks 
the awful solitudes which surround Lake 
Van—a body of water six or seven times 
larger than Lake Geneva. | 

It is not strange that a gentleman who 
had seen and handled some of the articles 
brought from the Tower of Babel by Mr. 
Place, should be excited as he says he was. 
‘In relation to archzological news I take 
the liberty to inform you that I have just 
seen the oldest things of the old world. Iu- 
deed, I do not know that I should be more 
surprised at seeing the fragments of the ark 
itself. Fancy to yourself that I have just 
touched and held in my hand, and turned 
and turned again in every way, a little mor- 
ceau of the Tower of Babel. This trinket 
of moulded clay, illustrated and baked by 
the sons of Noah, has passed from the plain 
of Shinar to the chapel of St. Mesmin, and 
is the fruit of the strokes of the hammer in 
the hand of Mr. Place, our learned and en- 
terprising Consul, to whom I am indebted 
for a sight of this precious little relic, about 
which cluster so many grand souvenirs. 

„ will only add, that if your readers wish 
to obtain a distinct and accurate idea of the 
region referred to, in which lies the battle- 
field of Arbela, and the plain of Shinar, they 
should open their Atlas and survey the 
country between Mosul on the Tigris, and 
Lake Van, south-east of Mount Ararat. It 
was very natural that the sons of Noah, de- 
sending from Ararat, should commence 
their agricultural labours in the fertile and 
well watered plain of Shinar, lying to the 
east, where in terrible remembrance of the 
flood they vainly and impiously attempted a 
work which should protect them from the 
recurrence of the disaster. Recently I met 
an English gentleman, Maior Frazer, who 
belonged to the staff of General Williams, 
the hero of Kars, who, with three or four 
other Englishmen, had gained the summit 
of Mount Ararat—the first feat of the kind 
since the children of Noah descended from 
it. Thus, by a singular coincidence, about 
the same time, the sacred summit was reach- 
ed where the ark rested, and the tower dis- 
covered which was erected on the plain at 
its base.” 

This last statement is an error. M. Pa- 
rot and several others gained the highest 
point of Ararat before these English tour- 
ists. We have in our possession the inter- 
esting account of M. Parot, which is per- 
fectly reliable. Eds. Presb. 


— 
A New Paper.—A new religious weekly, 
of fair proportions and good promise, has 
just made its debut under the title of The 
United Presbyterian of the West, and hails 
from Monmouth, Illinois. The editor is 
the Rev. Dr. David McDill, and it will be 
the exponent of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 


Ecclesiastical Rerord. 


On the 13th of December last, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Pinkerton was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of Collierstown, Rock- 
bridge county, Virginia, by a committee of the 
Presbytery of Lexington. 

The Presbytery of Orange has refused to 
dissolve the pastoral relation between the Rev. 
A. W. Miller and the church at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, in order that Mr. Miller might 
accept the call to Petersburg, Virginia. This 
is a severe disappointment to the Petersburg 
church. 

The Rev. E. K. Lynn, of Urbana, Illinois, 
has taken charge of the church in Keithsburg, 
Illinois. 

The Rev. A. Williamson’s post office is 
changed from Chester, New Jersey, to Walnut 
Grove, New Jersey. 

The Rev. R. H. Byers has removed from 
Henderson to New Danville, Texas. 

The Rev. J. R. Finley, of Urbana, Ohio, has 
received a call from the church in Mercer, 
Pennsylvania, which it is said he will accept. 

The Rev. Moses G. Knight has commenced 
labouring as Missionary among the coloured 
people of Louisville, Kentucky. ä 

The Rev. Ellis Howell has become the stated 
supply of the churches of Marshall and Darwin, 
Illinois. His post office is Marshall. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TULIP, ARKANSAS. 


Dallas county, Arkansas, 
December 30th, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—According to appoint- 
ment by Presbytery, a Committee met at 
Tulip on the 27th inst. for the purpose of 
installing the Rev. A. R. Banks the pastor 
of said congregation. The Rev. J. M. 
Hoge preached the sermon from James v. 
19, 20, and presided and propounded the 
questions to pastor and people, and delivered 
the charge to the congregation, and that to 
the pastor was delivered by the Rev. J. 8. 
Barr. Five were added to the church by 
certificate, and the Lord’s Supper adminis- 
tered to a large number of Christ’s dis- 
ciples on Sabbath—quite a number of these 
were our Methodist brethren—two of them 
ministers. This is the second pastoral re- 
lation that has ever been constituted in our 
State, so far as our denomination is con- 
cerned. The prospects of a large and flour- 
ishing congregation here are quite cheering. 
May God’s blessing rest upon this new re- 
lationship, and the candle of the Lord shine 
brightly to lighten all around! Yours, &c., 


reason to expect, considering the brevity of 


sound body. 


nles around. The base of the tower is | 
aadrangular, and each side about six hun- 


PILGRIM. 
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[CORRESPONDENCE or THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


dred feet long. The is made of bricks | BLYTH’S. LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


Frornences, Italy, November ——., 
Messrs. Editors—There was a great jubilee 
when we stepped from the cars at Pisa. Ae 
clamations long and loud, strong and shrill, 
greeted our timely arrival. We formed, first, 
the centre of a group, and then the head of a 
procession, and as we swept along the pave 


ism, there seemed after us a whole bedlam of 
as ghastly caricatures upon humanity as ever 
crime or misfortune made. They were beggars 
all—eome professionally, standing on crutches, 
whining piteously, and holding out bony hands; 
and others non-professionally, offering their ser- 
vices as guides, and declaring themselves to be 
walking encyclopesdias, historical, statistical, 
and artistical, specially raised up by Provi- 
dence for the profit and delight of visitors to 
Pisa. We chose the stoutest-looking of the 
latter, and told him his business was not to 
guide us at all, but to roll up his sleeves and 
keep the rest away; and so we went on to see 
the sights of Pisa. The most important of 
these are confined to one spot—the great 
Square, where stand the Cathedral, the Bap- 
tistery, the Leaning Tower, and the Campo 
Santo. No other single group of buildings in 
the world can compare in interest to these. 
They have been for ages, and still are a won- 
der to all beholders. | , 

The Cathedral was built eight hundred years 
ago by one Busketus, and for centuries stood 
unrivalled for the magnificence of its design 
and the beauty of its details. It inaugurated 
a new era in church architecture, and has con- 
tributed more than any other one object to 
those improvements which a later age made 
common. There are now, undoubtedly, other 
churches that excel it in grandeur and beauty, 
but there are none more interesting to contem- 
plate. ButI must confess, that with all the 
claims this building had, intrinsically, upon 
my admiration, on entering it my eye turned 
from all else to rest upon the bronze lamp that 
hung from the ceiling. This is the identical 
lamp whose swinging suggested to Galileo the 
theory of the pendulum, and which has thus 
become one of those historic monuments which 
the world delights most to cherish. The Ca- 
thedral of Pisa has, I suspect, now a wider 
celebrity from this accidental swinging of its 
insignificant lamp, than from all its architec- 
tural excellence and its numerous monuments 
to dead heroes. It shows the power of genius 
to dignify little things. 

The distance from the Cathedral to the Bap- 
tistery is but a few steps, but was in our case ac- 
complished amid great perils. All the time we 
had been walking leisurely over dead dukes and 
thinking of Galileo and his pendulum, the beg- 
gars had been gathering at the door, preparing 
themselves for an onslaught. We reconnoiter- 
ed the enemy, and then sending one trusty 
guide ahead, we took advantage of the panic 
he created, and by several skilful manceuvres 
that would have done honour to those trained 
in strategy, succeeded in baulking them. One 
big fellow, however, with a single leg and two 
crutches, by a masterly management of short- 
cuts came very near overhauling us. 

The Baptistery, as its name imports, is the 
building in which the rite of baptism is per- 
formed. It is circular, one hundred and six- 
teen feet in diameter, and surmounted by a 
dome rising to the height of one hundred and 
two feet from the pavement. In the centre is 
the font, fourteen feet in diameter, and once 
used for baptism by immersion. The great 
glory of this building, however, is the pergamo, 
or reading desk, the work of Nicolo Pisano. 
It is a marble hexagon, resting upon nine col- 
umns of various and costly stones, and the dif- 
ferent sides are ornamented by bas-reliefs, re- 
presenting some of the principal scenes in our 
Saviour’s life. I am safe in saying that no- 
thing in the whole circle of the sculptor’s art 


that I had hitherto seen, impressed me with so 


much wonder as all the details of this exquisite 
reading-resk. There is a life, a spirit, and a 
grace of movement about every figure that gave 
me the very highest idea of the sculptor’s ge- 
nius. The work has always been prized as a 
master-piece. In former times it was under 
the guardianship of the law, and when the 
building was likely to be crowded a special po- 
lice was appointed to keep it from injury. 

- The Campanile, or Leaning Tower, next 
claimed our attention. I confess that I was 
not prepared to see a tower of such vast and 
beautiful proportions. The phenomenon of its 
leaning had so occupied my mind to the exclu- 
sion of every thing else, that it rather startled 
me to see a great semi-circular building, fifty- 
three feet in diameter and one hundred and 
‘ninety feet high-divided into eight stories, and 
each of these stories surrounded by a row of 
columns supporting semi-circular arches, the 
whole forming beautiful open galleries about 
the building. The building does very seri- 
ously lean, being by measurement thirteen feet 
out of the perpendicular, and having a very 
‘insecure look. It is a mooted question yet, 


accident. I do not see how it can admit of a 
doubt that it is accidental, one side of the 
foundation having evidently settled before the 
building was half finished. ‘i his is seen from 
the fact that there is an obvious effort to re- 
cover the perpendicular from the middle up- 
wards. This Campanile is surmounted by a 
chime of seven bells, of great purity of tone, 
the largest, weighing twelve thousand pounds, 
being placed on the side where its weight will 
counteract the leaning of the tower. We 
ascended the building without the least sense 
of insecurity, and were rewarded by a beautiful 
view of the surrounding country. 

In crossing over from the Leaning Tower to 
the Campo Santo, we were reminded that dan- 
ger sometimes lurks unseen. By the help of 
our guide, we had fairly baffled the beggars 
that were obviously such; but in the midst of 
our self-congratulations, a tall, solemn figure, 


black cloth over his features, approached and 
shook with violence a wooden box in our faces. 
Our guide ignominiously fled, and left us to the 
mercy of this mute, mysterious figure. We 
found afterwards that this was one of a fra- 
ternity composed of the rich and noble, who 
perform penance by begging, and manage to 
save their dignity by concealing their faces. 
The Campo Santo of Pisa is the most famous 
burial place in the world. It is an open space, 
four hundred and fifteen feet long by one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight broad, enclosed with high 
walls, on the interior side of which is an arcade 
running all around, and resembling the clois- 
ters of a monastery. The open space was filled 
with earth, brought in fifty-three vessels, and 
nearly seven hundred years ago, from Mount 
Calvary. ‘Tradition gives to this earth the 
property of reducing to dust dead bodies with- 
in twenty-four hours of burial, a merit peculi- 
arly prized,as it would seem, in those days. 
This sacred earth is desecrated by no monu- 
ment, but the collection under the arcades is 
very large and interesting. The chief interest 
of the place, however, centres upon the walls, 
which are covered with faded and half defaced 
frescoes. These frescoes, executed by the best 
painters of the age, and continued at intervals 
during two centuries, together form an un- 
paralleled series of illustrations of the progress 
of art, of the religious ideas, and of the habits 
and manners of the people with which they 
are contemporary. The subjects of these fres- 
coes are all religious, but the grotesque is so 
constantly mingling with the graceful and 
solemn, as to defeat all efforts to be sober- 
minded. First comes the history of the Pas- 
sion, by an unknown artist, then the life of 
Job by Giotto, and then the four last things, 
Death, Judgment, Hell, and Paradise, by An- 
drea Orcagva. These last compositions are 
truly wonderful for the vivid imagination they 
display, and for the multitude and variety of 
their forms. They have just enough, however, 
of the ludicrous to convict the painter of being 
very funny and satirical. In one place, for ex- 
ample, the souls of the dead are represented as 
issuing from their bodies in the form of new- 
born babes, while angels and demons watch 
eagerly their opportunity for a first seizure. 


In another place there is a groupof an angel 


ment in the lordly independence of pedestrian- |. 


whether this leaning is the result of design or 


dressed in a flowing black robe, and with a 


t 
a 


Jatuary 24, 1857. 


— 


the legs of u fat friar, showing conclasively 
that the painter bad no very exalted notions of 


hours, to the great dismay of the beggars of 
Pisa, and out own joy tempered by the melan- 
choly reflection that we will never see the like 
of the four wonders of Pisa again. 

Burrs. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF TRE PRESBYTERIAR.] 
Tarmont, January 14, 1857. 

Messrs. Editors—Those who love Zion 
rejoice to hear of her prosperity; and it 
will not, therefore, be amiss, I presume, to 
give you a brief account of an interesting 
work of grace that has been in progress for 
some weeks in this place. We have not 
had the stated means of grace in the Pres- 
byterian church here for some years, owing 
to the fact that nearly all our members had 
removed ordied. Yet the few who remain, 
feeling a desire to use some special means 
to get their spiritual strength renewed, and 
have others gathered into the fold of Christ, 
have been making efforts to get some min- 
ister of our own Church to hold a protract- 
ed meeting; but owing to a failure in every 
case we were almost ready to despair. The 
Rev. E. M. Long, General Agent of the 
American Tract Society, having visited this 
place in the prosecution of his agency, was 
prevailed on to come and spend a few weeks. 
The meetings commenced on Saturday, the 
13th December, in the Presbyterian church, 
and were continued for three weeks, during 
which time some ten persons were hopefully 
converted. The meeting having been con- 
ducted as a union of Presbyterians, Luther- 
ans, and German Reformed, it was proposed 
to continue the preaching in the German 
Reformed church, which was done for two 
weeks longer, during which some fifteen 
more gave good evidence of having passed 
from death unto life—making twenty-five 
persons in all, besides some five or six others 


own people have been revived, some of 
whose Christian graces were almost ready 
to droop and die. 

There is one remarkable feature in this 
work of grace—the great unanimity of feel- 
ing and brotherly affection that exist 
amongst us. All with one accord have laid 
aside sectarian feeling, and unite as heartily 
and earnestly in the work as though but one 
family; and as neither of the sects named 
are sufficiently strong to support a minister 
of their own, it is proposed to unite and ob- 
tain the services of some evangelical man to 
break to us the bread of life statedly. 


have had ever in this vicinity, except the 
Methodist Church ; and it is cause of great 
joy to Christ’s own that we have at last re- 
ceived a few drops of mercy, and it bas in- 
spired the hope that these are only the 
precursors of a copious showor. Yours 
truly, T. A. T. 


THE DEATH OF HUGH MILLER. 


A post mortem examination of the body 
of Hugh Miller was made at his house in 
Portobello, by Professor Miller and other 
medical gentlemen. The following is the 
conclusion to which they have come: 

„The cause of death we found to bes 
pistol shot through the left side of the 
chest, and this we are satisfied was inflicted 
by his own hand. From the diseased ap- 
pearances found in the brain, taken in con- 
Pnection with the history of the case, we 
have no doubt that the act was suicidal, un- 
der the impulse of insanity.” 

The following few lines to his wife, found 
written on a folio sheet lying on the table 
beside his corpse, gives painful evidence of 
the awful intensity of the disease: 

HDearest Lydia—My brain burns. I 
must have walked; and a fearful dream 
arises upon me. I cannot bear the horrible 
thought. God and Father of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ have mercy upon me. Dearest 
Lydia, dear children, farewell. My brain 
burns as the recollection grows. My dear, 
dear wife, farewell. Hues MILLER.“ 

For some months past,” states the Ed- 
inburgh Witness, his overtasked intellect 
had given evidence of disorder. He became 
the prey of false or exaggerated alarms. He 
fancied—if indeed it was a fancy—that oo- 
casionally, and for brief intervals, bis facul- 
ties quite failed him—that his mind broke 
down. He was engaged at this time with 
a treatise on the Testimony of the Rocks, 
upon which be was putting out all his 
strength, working at bi 


is topmost pitch of 
intensity. That volume will, in a few weeks, 


and, while they peruse it with the saddened 
impression that the intellect and genius of 
the author poured out their latest treasures 
in its composition, they will search through 
it in vain for the slightest evidence of fee- 
bleness or decaying power. Rather let us 
anticipate the general verdict that will be 
pronounced upon it, and speak of it as one 
of the ablest of all his writings. But he 
wrought at it too eagerly. Hours after mid- 
night the light was seen to glimmer through 
the window of that room which within the 
same eventful week was to witness the close 
of the volume and the close of the writer’s 
life. This overworking of the brain began 
to tell upon his mental health. He had 
always been somewhat moodily apprehen- 
sive of beiug attacked by foot-pads, and had 
carried loaded fire-arms about his person. 
Latterly, having occasion sometimes to re- 
turn to Portobello from Edinburgh at un- 
seasonable hours, he had furnished himself 
with a revolver. But now, to all his old 
fears as to attacks upon his person, there 
was added an exciting and over-mastering 
impression that his house, and | 
that museum, the fruit of so much care, 
which was contained in a separate outer 
building, were exposed to the assaults of 
burglars. He read all the recent stories of 
house robberies. He believed that one night 
lately an actual attempt to break in upon 
his museum had been made. Visions of 
ticket-of-leave men prowling about his pre- 
mises haunted him by day and by night. 
The revolver which lay Pei near him 
was not enough; a broad-bladed dagger was 
kept beside it, while behind him, at his bed- 
head, a claymore stood ready at hand. A 
week or so ago a new and more aggravated 
feature of cerebral disorder showed itself in 
sudden and singular sensations in bis head. 
They came on only after lengthened inter- 
vals. They did not last long, but were in- 
tensely violent. The terrible idea that hig 
brain was deeply and hopelessly diseased, 
that his mind was on the verge of ruin, 
took hold of him, and stood out before his 
eye in all that appalling magnitude in which 
such an imagination as his alone could pio- 
ture it.” 


Up to Monday last it appears he had 


spoken to no one of these mental paroxysms. 


On Monday he called on Dr. Balfour in 
Portobello. „On my asking,” says Dr. Bal- 


four, in a communication to the Witness, 


hat was the matter with him,” he replied: 
„My brain is giving way. I cannot put 


wo thoughts together to-day. I have 
dreadfal night of it. I cannot face an- 


INTERESTING WORK OF GRACE. 


who are yet earnestly seeking—while God's 


This is the first special work of grace we 


be in the hands of many of our readers; 
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was. 
| disordering 


but uufortunatel 


th 


seontinued 


day 
tween De Balfour and Professor Miller, the 


cates: . 


unusually woll; but soon we discovered that 


it, was, bead symptoms that made him un- 
after night up till vere late in 
ker Digit up till very late in the morning, 


He acknowledged havin 


working ‘continugusly at his new 


book, ‘whieh,’ with. much ‘satisfaction, he 
said, 1 ‘have finished this day.“ He was 
bad suffered in conse- 


| monton, on his first exam 


sensible chit 
oo, as evidenced'in two wa 


casionally he felt’ as ff Very poignard 
had been suddenly 


J through and 
through his brain. The pain was intense, 
and momentarily followed by confusion and 


ddivess, and sense of being 


k,”, moable,..to. stand or w 
thought: that a period of unconsciousness 
must hae followed this—a kind of swoon, 
but he had never fallen. Second, what an- 


noyed him most, however, was a kind of 
nightinaré; which, for dome ast, had 
rendered sleep most miserable. It was no 


dream, he sid; he saw no distinct vision, 
and could e nothing of ee had 
passed accurately. It was a sense of vague 
and yet intense er with a conviction of 
| places.as if by some invisible power. 
r t, he said, J felt as if I had 
been nh by a witch for fifty miles, and 
rose far. more wearied in mind and body 
than when I lay down.“ : 
4 Suffice it to say, adds Professor Mil- 
ler, „that we came to the conclusion that he 
ing from an overworked mind, 
his digestive organs, enervatin 
his’ whole — 
head affection: We told him this, and en- 
joined absolute discontinuance of all work 


bed at eleven, light supper, (he had all his 


lite made that a principal meal) thinning 
the hair of the head, a warm sponging bath 
at bed time, &c. To all our commands he 
readily promised obedience. For fully an 
hour we talked ther on these and other 
subjects, and I left him with no apprehen- 
sion of impending evil, and little doubting 
but that a short time of rest and regimen 
would restore him to his wonted vigour.” 


‘Shortly afterwards, states the Witness, 
the servant entered the dining-room 
spread the table— 1 

‘¢ She found Mr. Miller in the room alone. 
Another of the paroxysms was on him. His 
face was such a picture of horror that she 
shrunk in terror from the sight. He flung 
himself on the sofa and buried his head, as 
if in Y, upon the cushion. Again, how- 
ever, the vision flitted by, and left him in 
perfect health. The evening was spent qui- 
etly with his family. During tea he em- 
ployed himself in reading aloud Cowper's 
Cast-away, the ‘Sonnet on Mary Unwin,’ 
and one of his more playful pieces, for the 
special pleasure of his children. Having 
corrected some proofs of the forthcoming 
volume, he went up stairs to his study. At 
the appointed hour he had taken the bath, 
his natural and peculiar 
repuguance to physio had induced him to 
leave untaken the medicine that had been 
prescribed. He had retired into his sleep- 
ing · room—a small apartment opening out 
of his study, and which, for some time past, 
in oonsideration of the delicate state of bis 
wife’s health, and the irregularity of his 


own hours of study, he occupied at night 
alone—and laid some time upon the bed. 


The horrible trance, more horrible than 


ever, must have returned. All that can now 
be known of what followed is to be gathered 
from the facts, that next peat his body, 
half-dressed, was found lying lifeless on the 
floor, the feet upon the study rug, the chest 
pierced with the ball of the revolver pistol, 
which was found lying in the bath that 
stood close by. The bullet had perforated 
the left lung, grazed the heart, cut through 
the pulmonary artery at its root, and lodged 
in the rib in the right side. Death must 
have been instantaneous.” 


The terrible story of Mr. Miller’s death 
has created a still deeper gloom in Edin- 
burgh by the publication of these particu- 
lars. But another sad tragedy in connec- 
tion with his fate had at the same time to 
be disclosed. After the judicial and medi- 
cal inquiry on Friday, Professor Miller took 
the pistol to the gunsmith from which it 
had been purchased by Mr. Miller, in July, 
1855, in order to ascertain how many shots 
had been fired, and how many were still in 
the chamber. In the master’s absence, the 
foreman, Thomas Leslie, an old expe- 
rienced workman, received the pistol from 
Professor Miller, and unfortunately, in- 
stead of taking off the chamber, he looked 
into the muzzle, holding the hammer 


with his fingers while he turned the cham- 


ber round to count the charges. The ham- 
mer slipped from his fingers, struck the cap, 
and the charge in the barrel exploded. 
Professor Miller, still standing outside the 
counter, exclaimed, „That's a narrow es- 
cape!” but unhappily it was not so, for as 
the smoke cleared away he saw the poor 
man’s head gradually droop, and his body 
then fall lifeless on the floor. The charge 
had entered his right eye and penetrated 
the brain. Leslie was a steady, trustwor- 
thy man, and had been twenty-five years in 
his present employment. He has left a 
widow and a family of eight children. 


Severe Suffering of a Missionary. 


The Rev. Alfred Brunson, superintend- 
ent of the Methodist mission at Prairie du 
Chien, Iowa, writing the 3 Ist of December, 
to a Methodist paper, encloses a letter from 
one of his assistants, the Rev. Mr. Knibbs, 
of which the following is a copy. 


Eacts Point, Iowa, December 29, 1856. 

Rev. Sir—I am sorry to have to inform 
you of a misfortune I have met with, viz: 

tting lost in the trackless snow of Craw- 
ford county woods 

I started on Tuesday morning, December 
23, from the Lathrop settlement for Haney 
Valley, to attend service there on Wednes- 
day; but I had not proceeded far before my 
horse’s legs were covered with blood from 
going through the crust on the snow. I 
tried every possible means to induce him to 
keep on, both by walking before him and 
breaking the crust, and by driving, without 
avail; so I had to tie him to a tree and go 
in search of a house Mr. Browu's; but it 
was near night and I could not find it, though 
I knew it was not far off. In this lost and 
bewildered state I wandered about for five 
nights and four days without seeing or bear- 
ing a living being or habitation, and with 
nothing to eat or Kik, until I got here on 
Saturday night, with just enough of life 
left to be numbered with the living. I don't 
know how to = of the kindness of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith; it is beyond expression. 
If you, reverend sir, would be we enough 
to write and thank them, I should feel 
somewhat relieved, because they think so 
highly of you. 

4 am now, by good nursing and unwearied 
attention, doing well. My feet are dread- 
fully frozen, my hands a little, and I am 
very deaf; bat I hope to be able to attend 
to my duties again before long. IL want to 
go to Lynxville to-morrow, if I can. I re- 


JoHN Kuress. 
Oden immense snow storms have fallen, 
atid that’ be present winter is the most 
pevere he has experienced on the frontier 
during his residence there, which has been 


"| for twenty-one years. Speaking of the suf. 
| ferings of Mr. Knibbe, he says they have 


deen very great, and that he fears he will 


lose one or both his feet. He adds that 
Mr. Knibbs was within two miles of several 


snow storm and cold, that he did not move 


WASHINGTON AFFAIRS. 


Wasatneron January, 20, 1857. 

The Committee appointed by the House of Re- 
presentatives to investigate the charges of corrup- 
tion end bribery ageinst members of the House, has 
beam hard at work. Mr. Raymond of the New York 
Times, in which paper the accusations were made, has 
been here, but it is understood that he declined giv- 
ing the names of his informants, as did also the 
Wi of that paper, Mr. Si- 


A despatch, dated Philadelphia, hes 
heen received from the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House, stating that he has arrested Joseph L. Ches- 
ter, the Washington t of the Inquirer, 
who refused to appear before the Corruption In- 


tained there in consequence of the railroads being 
blocked up by the snow. . 

Mr. Giddings appeated in the House to-day, hav- 
ing apparently recovered. i J 
Mr. Chase, ex-thember of Congress from New 
York, was before the Corruption Investigating Com- 
mittee this morning. He was asked whether he, as 
agent, or in any other capacity, of any company, 
ever executed any bond or obligation to convey any 
land or any other valuable consideration to any per- 
son or persons on condition that any railroad bill 
passed of pending in the Congress should pass. 


Committee to inquire into his private dealings with 
persons other than members of Congress, and de- 
clined to answer the question, as hé was advised by 
his counsel he had a right to do. 

Mr. Simonton, the correspondent of the New York 
Times, was re-called to-day, and was informed that 
the Committee had come to the unanimous deter- 
mination to insist on his answering the question, in 
substance: “You have admitted that members of 
Congress have approached you confidentially with 
the request that you procure them pecuniary inter- 
ests in measures pending before the House. We 
ask you to give the names of such members.” After 
some suggestions by the Committee to the witness, 
as to the extent of its duties and powers in such cases, 
Mr. Simonton answered substantially, «I do not 
here dispute the powers of the Committee. I have 
not declined to answer the question on that ground. 
I have all due respect for the House and the Com- 
mittee. My refusal is not based upon a desire to 
screen individual members, nor can it be supposed 
that an answer to the question would reflect dis- 
credit upon me. I have declined on a principle 
I have read, in deference to the wishes of the Com- 
mittee, the case of Anderson against Dunn, and after 
full deliberation as to what I ought to do, in view of 
that case, and from other considerations, have come 
to the determination that I must persist in declining 
to answer, no matter what the penalty I may incur, 
becauso to do so would involve dishonourable 
breach of confidence.” 

The President, in response to a resolution of the 
Senate, to-day transmitted a voluminous correspond- 
ence relative to the Venezuelian Government driving 
certain American citizens from the Aves Guano 
Island. Mr. Marcy, in a letter to the American 
resident Minister at Caracas, dated present month, 
urges him to the settlement of this subject on the 
Government of Venezuela, saying it is no defence 
for the spoliation of our citizens of their property, 
their forcible expulsion, and their heavy losses, to 
say that the island belonged to some other nation 
than Venezuela, and that there are facts abundantly 
sustained by evidence, of the gross outrage upon the 
persons and property of our citizens, and of the 
heavy losses thereupon consequent. 

The President sent to both Houses a message, 
enclosing the correspondence relative to the re- 
storation of the barque Resolute to the British gov- 
ernment, and showing that the joint resolution of 
Congress, on that subject, had been strictly carried 
out. The facts have already been published. 

The President also transmitted a message, en- 
closing a communication from the Governor of Ten- 
nessee, offering this Government, “ in obedience to 
an act of the Legislature of that State,” the Hermit- 
age for a branch military academy. 

In executive session to-day, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations made a favourable report on the 
Central American treaty, and the Senate assigned 
some day next week for its consideration. 

he above we have made up from the tele- 
graphic despatches of the daily papers, in the ab- 
sence of our usual letter from Washington.— Eds. 
Presb.] 


FORBICN ITEMS. 


MounIFIcENT LEGACIES TO POETS.— 
Many a literary home has been made bright- 
er this Christmas time by the noble sympa- 
thy of John Kenyon, the poet, whose death 
we recently announced. The poet was rich 
as he was genial. Scarcely a man or woman 
distinguished in the world of letters with 
which he was familiar has passed unremem- 
bered in his will; and some poets and chil- 
dren of poets are endowed with a princely 
munificence. Among those who have shared 
most liberally in this harvest of goodwill, we 
are happy to hear that Mr. and Mrs. Brown- 
ing received $50,000, Mr. Proctor (Barry 
Cornwall), $30,000, and Dr. Southey a very 
handsome sum, we think, $40,000. We 
hear that there are about eighty legatees— 
many of them the old literary friends of the 
deceased poet.—London Atheneum. 


A New Dramonp.—Two French chem- 
ists, Messrs. Wohler and Deville, have suc- 
ceeded in crystallizing the well-known sub- 
stance boron, which has hitherto been known 
only as a greenish-brown powder, or in com- 
bination with an acid. The crystal possess- 
es a brilliance and refractive power which 
nothing equals but the diamond, and it is 
said rivals it even in hardness, being capa- 
ble of scratching corundum, which, next to 
diamond, is the hardest substance known. 
This discovery may soon put us in posses- 
sion of a factitious diamond which the most 
experienced eye will be unable to distinguish 
from the genuine. 

CRHIN ESR Humour.—The love of fun is 
not unknown amongst the serious-looking 
Chinamen. An English storekeeper, wisb- 
ing to advertise his articles in the Chinese 
language, engaged a Chinaman to paint 
him a sign. It did not answer expecta- 
tions, for the only perceptible effect it had 
on the Chinese was to excite a grin. By 
a bribe he obtained a translation in English, 
and found it to be as follows:“ Don’t buy 
anything here—storekeeper a rogue.“ 


Dr. LivinasToneE.—A correspondent of 
the North British Mail states that Dr. Liv- 
ingstone was born in the village of Blantyre. 
The family removed from Blantyre to Ham- 
ilton about sixteen years ago, where Dr. 
Livingstone’s mother and two sisters at 
present reside. Dr. Livingstone’s young 
family is residing just now with their 

ndmother in Hamilton. Dr. Living- 
stone wrought in the mills as a piecer boy, 
and before he left, as a spinner attending 
the classes in Glasgow during the winter 
months, and resuming his work as a spinner 
in the mills during the summer vacations. 
He left Blantyre works about the time he 
was engaged by the London Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Toe Russian CHURCH —The supreme 
administration of the orthodox Greek Church 
is, since Peter the Great, conducted by a 
Holy Synod in St. Petersburg, which is en- 
tirely dependent on the Emperor, and counts 
among the highest magistracies in the Em- 

ire. For Protestants general consistories 

ave been established at St. Petersburg, 
and even the Bishops of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church have had to yield the greatest 
part of their functions to an Ecclesiastical 
Synod in the capital, appointed and entirely 
controlled by the Government. 

PARDONS BY THE PorR.— The Paris Uni- 
vers publishes two lists of refugees or po- 
litical prisoners pardoned by the Pope at 
different periods since 1849. The first list 
contains thirty-six names of members of the 
Roman Constituent Assembly of that year; 
the second, twenty-four names of officers of 
the Papal army, who sided at that period 
with the Constituent Assembly. In neither 


of these lists do we find any name having 
acquired much political notoriety. 


houses; but was so bewildered by the severe 


vestigation Committee, but that they are both de- 


that at Prairie’ du 


| Thom 4 


Mr. Chase respectfully denied the right of tho 


AN Otp Ciercyman.—On Tuesda 

evening Of last weck, says the New Yor 

Commercial Advertiser, there was a large 
assemblage at Hempstead, Long Island, to 
celebrate the ninety-seventh anniversary uf 
the birth of the Rev. .Zachariah Greene, 
who for sixty years has been the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at Setauket, Long 
Island. We heard him preach fifty years 
ago. The meeting of his friends took place 
at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. B. F. 
Mr. Greene was born in Staf- 
necticut, in January, 1760, and 


ford, 


| consequently is now in his ninety-eighth year. 


We gave last year a full account of his suf- 
ferings during the war of the revolution, 
and a sketch of his ministerial labours. At 
the meeting on Tuesday, about two hundred 
of his old and young friends met him, and 
exchanged salutations. He was addressed, 
on their behalf by the Rev. Mr. Oakey of 
Jamaica. The venerable man briefly re- 
sponded, exhorting his friends to abide by 
the Union of the States—and concluded by 
saying—“ Tell this to your sons and to your 
daughters.“ 


Cure For SEA-SICKNESS.—Dr. Landerer, 
a medical man at Athens, announces that 
he has discovered a sovereign specific against 
sea-sickness. His remedy is to give from 
ten to twelve drops of chloroform in water. 
The chloroform, in most cases, removes 
nausea, and persons who have taken the 
remedy soon become able to stand up and 


get accustomed to the movement of the ves- 


sel. Should the sickness return, a fresh 


dose is to be taken. A physician had bet- 


ter be asked about the propriety of taking 
the chloroform. 


ALBANY OBSERVATORY.—The Dudley 
Observatory at Albany, New York, is daily 
receiving contributions. Within a few days 
past it has been presented with $1000 each, 
by William B. Astor, James Brown, and 
George Law of New York, and 8500 by 
Archibald A. Dunlop of Albany. 


DEATH OF A PROMINENT MAN.—We re- 
gret to learn from the Central Presbyterian 
that William Maxwell, LL.D. died near 
Williamsburg, Virginia, on the 10th inst. 
Dr. Maxwell was for many years a distin- 
guished member of the Virginia bar, and 
of the State Senate. At onetime he edited 
the New York Journal of Commerce; af- 
terwards he was President of Hampden 
Sidney College, and more recently had re- 
sided in Richmond. He was a man of ac- 
complished literary tastes, and withal a truly 
pious man, having for years served as a 
ruling elder of the Presbyterian Church. 


SynopicaL COoLLEOES.— The Second An- 
nual Catalogue of the Carroll College, Wis- 
consin, under the Presidency of the Rev. 
John A. Savage, D.D. presents a list of— 
Seniors 7, Juniors 8, Sophomores 14, Fresh- 
men 17, Preparatory 47. Carroll College 
is under the care of the Synod of Wisconsin. 

According to the Catalogue of Lafayette 
College, Pennsylvania, the classes number— 
Seniors 29, Juviors 23, Sophomores 28, 
Freshmen 19—total 99. 


REsIGNED.—The Rev. David H. Rid- 
dle, D. D. pastor of the New-school Third 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Penusyl- 
vania, has tendered the resignation of his 
charge. Dr. Riddle has a call to the Re- 
formed Dutch Church in Jersey City. 


METHODIsTs AT WASHINGTON.—The 
Methodists have recently completed at 
Washington, District of Columbia, a spa- 
cious and elegant chapel that will seat twen- 
ty-five hundred persons. | 


REVIVALS.—Knighistown, Indiana.— 
Twenty new members have been recently 
added to this church, on examination. 

Waveland, Indiana.—The church and 


academy at this place are said to be enjoy- 


ing a precious revival. Seven pupils of the 
school have been received to church mem- 
bership. 

PoruLAR PREACHING.—A modern wri- 
ter, says the Christian Intelligencer, satiriz- 
ing the endeavours of the pulpit to meet 
the false taste of the day, which, instead of 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
craves for what has been called the blanc- 
mange of Christianity,” delivers himself of 
the following:—‘“‘ What a curious produc- 
tion would a chemical analysis of many lat- 
ter-day sermons furnish! Somewhat like 
this:—1 part Bible; 5 parts logic, badly 
kneaded; 20 parts city milk; 14 parts otto 
of roses; 60 parts yeast. Now this is a 
nice mixture to feed immortality on. It 
could’nt live a day on such food.“ 


Revivats Ar SeA.—A remarkable re- 
vival has taken place on board the American 
whaleship Belle, Captain Hands, of which 
the captain, three mates, and five seamen, 
were converted. On board the British line- 
of-battle-ship, Monarch, carrying seven or 
eight hundred men, public prayers are held 
every morning, and religious services three 
times on Sabbath. Profane swearing is dis- 
couraged, and in aggravated instances pun- 
ished. 


Lenecta or THE Day or Nicut.—To 
ascertain the length of the day and night, 
any time of the year, double the time of the 
sun’s rising, which gives the length of the 
night, and double the time of its setting, 
which gives the length of the day. This is 
a simple method which we guess but few 
people know. 


THE Snow GUAOE.— This instrument is 
of recent invention, and consists of a thin 
metal cylinder eight inches in diameter and 
twelve inches deep, graduated on one side 
to a quarter of an inch. This cylinder will 
penetrate through the snow, scarcely dis- 
turbing it, and the depth in inches is at 
once seen. By careful manipulation, if the 
cylinder is turned round, all the enclosed 
snow may be lifted from the ground, and 
removed to a wide-mouthed bottle to melt, 
and the quantity measured. The snow-line 
is that elevation at which atmospheric mois- 
‘ture is changed into snow. Snow does not 
usually fall at the time of maximum cold; 
and after the snow has fallen the weather 
generally increases in severity. When the 
temperature falls to 32 degrees Fahrenheit, 
water ceases to be liquid, and becomes ice. 


Inp1ans Ix NortHern Mexico.—Two citi- 
zens of San Antonio have just returned from a 
tour of several months in the interior of North- 
ern Mexico, who make the following state- 
ment:—That the country between Monterey 
and Durango—the finest country in Northern 
Mexico—is now entirely deserted. The In- 
dians have driven al! the inhabitants from 
their ranches and small towns into the cities, 
where they are living in a destitute condition, 
being actually afraid to defend themselves.. 


Indians come forth in parties of about two 


hundred, and sweep every thing before them; 
several thousand head of horses, mules, and 
cattle, have been driven to the mountains by 
them; and, according to the report of Govern- 
ment officers, 5300 of the inhabitants have 
been murdered by them. The number of 
Americans and others passing through the 
country, which is not embraced in the above 
estimate, it is thought, would swell the num- 
ber to some 10,000. Durango, a city which 
contained a few years ago, 35,000 inhabitants, 
now hardly numbers 10,000. One hundred 
and fifty stock ranches have been deserted, 
during the past month. 


Curious Errect or tHe Snow Srorm ON THE 
TetecraPH Wires.—During the greatest in- 
tensity of the snow storm on Sunday night, 
the electrical effect on the wires of the mag- 
netic telegraph, in the office at Chestnut street, 
near Third, Philadelphia, was curious and 
striking. There was a continual: snapping, 
cracking, and flashing, like the noise when 
wood is burning briskly. At one place, on a 
cévered wire, the stream of electricity sudden- 
ly appeared about the size of the flame from 
an ordinary gas burner, and continued to burn 
just like a gas light for more than five minutes. 
On examining the wire, it was found that half 
an inch of the covering was burned off that 
and the wire beneath it, with which it was in 
contact. A correspondent also calls our at- 
tention to similar electrical indications ob- 


— — 
| ‘ern part sires, Philadelphia, ob- 


destruction of 
have been appa 


to ten degrees below zero. In the cities of 


and the storm extremely violent. Before its 
commencement, much inconvenience had been 
experienced on account of the obstruction of 
the rivers and ferries by ice. The East River 


five hundred persons were on it at the time, 


of the school, college, and seminar 
$1,054,365.08. 
was distributed among the counties $58,216.21. 


ninety-five counties is $3,005,937. During the 


year returns have been received from 7694 
schools; of these schools there were taught by 


gone up to 50.a 60 cents per bushel. 


served elsewhere. He says his brother, who 
was on a visit at a friend’s house, in the west- 
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served on- 8 the gas fixtare and re- 
gister belonging to the-heater, a spark of eleo- 
tricity was received, with a shock severe enou 

to be unpleasant. It was noticed that 
was produced. by applying the 
knuckles to some persons in the use ; 
appeared to be charged with electricity. He 
communicates the fact for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of electricians to the subject. 


Taz Lars Sronz.— For man pest 
there has not been a more terrific storm than 
that which prevailed during a portion of Sun- 
day and the whole of Sunday night last. The 
fary of the wind, the drifting snow, and the 
intense cold, combined to render it one which 
has probably never been su for severity 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 
It seems to have extended, too, over a very 
large portion of the country. The snow com- 
menced in Wilmington, North Carolina, on 
Saturday afternoon, and travelled North, reach- 
ing Philadelphia and New York on Sabbath 
oon. In every direction there has been 

a total suspension of railroad communication, 
and the rivers, of course, are firmly locked up. 
Indeed, every thoroughfare has been block- 
aded. It was almost impracticable on Monda 
even to get through the streets—to such Al- 
pine heights was the snow banked up. Some 
of the lines of omnibuses were entirely sus- 
pended. Housekeepers suffered from the ab- 
sence of the market people and the milk-men, 
who were barricaded at their country homes. 
At the very height of the storm on Sunday even- 
ing, the Tabernacle Methodist church, Philadel- 
phia, took fire and was entirely destroyed. The 
firemen were out, but most of the fire plugs 
were frozen up, and the hose became like solid 
bars of iron. A poor wretched woman, who 
had been accustomed to drinking, was found 
frozen to death in the upper part of Philadel- 
phia. What the poor, who crowd the hovels 
in the lanes and alleys did, we cannot con- 
ceive. They must have suffered terribly. The 

roperty and life at sea must 
hing. At Albany, New York, 
the thermometer was at 30 degrees below 
zero. 

The thermometer at Louisville, Ky. was down 


New York, Brooklyn, &c. the cold was intense 


was frozen over solid on Saturday, so that 
some two thousand persons passed between 
Brooklyn and New York on foot. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon of that day, the ice 
broke and drifted slowly down the river. Some 


but they were all picked up by steam tugs and 
small boats. Subsequently the river became 
clogged again with ice, and is deemed unsafe 
for vessels. | 


Epvucation Ix ILLINOoIs.— We learn from the 
last annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois, just made to the 
Legislature of that State, that the total amount 
fund is 
During the year 1856, there 


The aggregate of the township school fund in 


male teachers 3672, by females 2699, and by 
both males and females 743. There are in the 
State 696,348 white children, under 21 years 
old, and 323,393 attended school during the 
year. The number of organized school dis- 
tricts is 6813. 


Survey or ARK ANSAS.— The Senate of Ar- 
kansas has taken the initiative step for making 
a geological survey of the State, with a view 
to the development of its mineral resources. 


Scarcity or Coat.—The Ohio river, towns, 
and cities are all out of coal; the long con- 
tinued low water in the river having prevent- 
ed the proper supplies from being laid in be- 
fore the approach of winter. The Louisville 
Journal says that the last bushel of coal has 
disappeared from that market. There is a little 
in the cellars of the citizens, but none in the 
yards of the dealers. At Cincinnati, coal has 
A town 
meeting has been held; a fuel company organ- 
ized; a locomotive purchased and placed on 
the Zanesville railroad, for the exclusive trans- 
portation of coal to the city. With the ther- 
mometer at zero, the condition of the people 
of Cincinnati and Louisville must be rather 


‘ 


uncomfortable. — 


Tue Bite or a Car. — The Paterson (New 
Jersey) Guardian states that a lady named 
Mrs. Campbell, residing in that place, has died 
from the effects of being bitten by a cat, and 
that her son and daughter-in-law have been at- 
tacked with the same disorder, and are not ex- 
pected to recover. 


Governors’ Sataries.—The highest salary 
of a governor of any State in the Union is paid 
in California, $10,000, and the lowest in Ver- 
mont, $750. Louisiana pays $6000, and Vir- 
ginia $5000. 

RaILROAD Town.—Just opposite Vicksburg, 
on the Louisiana shore of the Mississippi 
river, a new town has been laid out on land 
lying around the terminus of the Vicksburg, 
3 and Texas Railroad, to be called 

e Soto. 


Consumptive Tovurists.—During the last 
six days, says the Savannah Georgian of Tues- 
day, twenty-nine persons in the far gone stages 
of consumption, emigrating from the severity 
of the Northern climate, have visited this city, 
some to remain here during the winter, others, 
whose cases were at the last stage, going fur- 
ther southward. 


How ro Treat your Gas.—Mr. Cresson of 
the Philadelphia gas department, tells people 
how they should treat their gas to obtain a 
supply when stopped by frost. The meter 
and pipe coming through the front wall should 
be covered with a cloth, and hot water poured 
upon the cloth till it is well saturated. This 
melts the ice and leaves the pipe clear. 


AN Eprron's VaLepictory.—A political edi- 
tor out West, who appears to have become dis- 
usted with the profession, assigns the follow- 
ing reasons for vacating his chair: —“ The 
undersigned retires from the editorial chair 
with the complete conviction that all is vanity. 
From the hour he started his paper up to 
the present time he has been solicited to lie on 
every given subject, and he can’t remember 
having told a wholesome truth without dimin- 
ishing his subscription list, or making an 
enemy. Under these circumstances of trial, 
and having a thorough contempt for himself, 
he retires in order to recruit his moral consti- 
tution.”—New York Mirror. 


CAMELS ON THE PLAINS or THE WEsT.—The 
accounts from Texas relative to the experiment 
of domesticating the camel for use in the 
Army of the United States, on the south-west- 
ern plains, continue to be most encouraging. 
The animals are in the care of a company of 
the Second Regiment of Cavalry, stationed at 
Camp Verde, Texas, where large stables have 
been recently erected by the troops for their 
accommodation. It has alread n ascer- 
tained by repeated experiment that more can 
be done in the way of transportation by six 
camels in five days than by two six mule teams 
in ten days. 


A Marine Locomotive.—A machinist at 
Memphis, Tennessee, has contrived what he 
calls a marine locomotive, which he is confi- 
dent can be constructed so as to make thirty 
miles an hour. The invention consists in 
using two large parallel hollow screws in place 
of the present keel, and revolving them by 
means of steam power, so that they will cut 
their way through the water as a common 
screw cuts into wood. 


Sate or Iowa Lanps.—The sale of Iowa 
lands, ordered by the President of the United 
States to commence on the 4th of May next, 
embraces:—Office at Osage, twenty-five town- 
ships in Winnesheick, Howard, Mitchell, 
Worth, Hancock, and Winnebago counties; 
at Fort Dodge, nineteen townships in Han- 
cock, Winnebago, Kossuth, and Bancroft coun- 
ties; at Sioux City, twenty-one townships in 
Palo Alto, Clay, O’Brien, and Sioux counties; 
covering in the gate, exclusive of lands 
reserved for schools, &., 1,328,156 acres. 


A Parixd Concern.—The Georgia Central 
Railroad, running between Savannah and Ma- 
con, a distance of 192 miles, declared, says the 
Savannah Journal, during the past year, a di- 
vidend of ten per cent., besides carrying a 
quarter of.a million, in round numbers, to its 
reserved fund. 


CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE.—The Con- 
necticut State Agricultural Society, at its an- 
nual session, appointed a chemist, at a salary 
of $400 per annum, for the purpose of analyz- 
ing manures. 

Toe Sream Fire Encine.—The Rev. Mr. 
Livermore of Cincinnati, speaking of the opera- 
tions of the steam, fire engine in that city, 
where they have eight in service, and no other 
kind of engine, says it has saved millions 
of property, delivered the inhabitants from 
apprehensions of a wide-spread fire, and pre- 
served an untold amount of morals, health, 
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ins. 


— 


are controlled by other than the 
terests. 


A Caen or Restirgtion.—The proprietors 
of the People’s Line of Steamboats were some- 
what su a short time since at the re- 
ceipt of $5000, without further explanation 
than a statement that it was the amount of 
which a former employee of the company had 
m, and which his — 

ros 
— after prosperity prompted 

Extensive Heatina Apparatus.—A gentle- 
man named Hull proposes to lay a steam pipe, 
six inches in diameter, from New York to 
Troy, and throughout the line of the Erie 
Canal, by means of which he expects to keep 
the navigation open by preventing the forma- 
tion of ice in the Hudson or Canal. He is 
titioning the State Legislature for permission 
to levy tolls for the support of his project. 


Poutrry 1n New Yorx.—The New York 
Tribune says the daily receipts of poultry for 
the last ten days of 1856 averaged 200 tons a 
day, making 3000 tons, or four millions of 
pounds of turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, and 
game birds. 


IMMIGRANT Weatta.—By the official tables, 
just 2 at N ew York, it seems that the 
— 2 emigrants who arrived at that 
port during the past year, brought with them 
$0,642, 104 means 


Micaican.—The annual message of the 
Governor of Michigan expresses congratula- 
tion that the State has, during the last two 
years, advanced so rapidly in the development. 
of its resources, and in all the elements of 
progress, prosperity, and happiness. The State 

ebt amounts to $2,274,935.. The Governor 
recom prompt measures to meet it. 
School houses have been erected, and public 
schools established in every section. An agri- 
cultural college is also nearly completed. The 
Governor recommends that the proceeds of the 
swamp lands be constituted a fund for educa- 
tional purposes. He also suggests the estab- 
lishment of additional normal schools, and a 


public 


seminary of the highest grade for the educa- 


tion of young ladies. 


New Towns ix Kansas.—The Kansas Her- 
ald says that two towns are now being laid out 
in that Territory—one at the mouth of the 
Kansas river, to be called Wyandott, and the 
other on the Missouri, four miles distant from 
the first, to be named Quindora. 


ALABAMA AND Fioripa RAILROAD.— The bill 
appropriating the lands granted by Congress 
for constructing that portion of the Alabama 
and Florida Railroad, lying between Tallahas- 
see and the southern line of Alabama, has 
passed both Houses of the Florida Legislature. 


Hospita ron IxRRIATES.— Tha plan of a 
hospital for inebriates is to be seriously tried 
in New York. A petition, signed by several 
hundred physicians, including many who have 
themselves contributed to the object, has been 
— to the Legislature for the aid of the 

te. 


From Nicaraaua.—We have important news 
from Nicaragua by the arrival at New Orleans 
of the steamship Texas. The Costa Ricans, 
protected by the English fleet, had seized every 
steamboat on the San Juan river. The steam- 
er San Carlos left Virgin Bay with passengers 
on the 3d of January, but was captured by the 
Costa Ricans soon after she got into the river. 
Colonel Lockridge, with 250 men, had posses- 
sion of Punta Arenas, but the Custa Rican 
furce of 1000 men held every other point on 
the river. It is confirmed that General Hen- 
ningsen had beaten the allies at Granada, and 
joined Walker at Rivas. Walker’s army is 
represented to have been in good spirits, and 
never more confident of success, while the al- 
lies were fighting among themselves. The 
steamship James Adger, with the passengers 


which she took from the Tennessee at Nor- 


folk, arrived at San Juan on the 9th inst., but 
in consequence of the difficulties on the Tran- 
sit route, she sailed next morning for Aspin- 
wall, to forward her passengers by the Panama 
route. The James Adger would return to 
Punta Arenas, and would be due in New York 
about the 22d inst. 


Surrerincs amMonc Mormon Emrarants.—A 
letter from Salt Lake City to the Baltimore 
Sun says:—‘‘ We have dreadful accounts of 
the oe among the Mormon emigrants 
by the hand-cart train, which is now in the 
The train contained three hun- 

dfifty persons; one-seventh are already 

dead, and they are dying at the rate of fifteen 
eb . There are some six hundred more 
ind, of which we have heard nothing. We 
hope that they stopped at Laramie. It is im- 
8 for them to get through this fall. 
he Mormons estimated that there are not less 


than fifteen hundred of their brethren yet to 


come in, and the snow is reported to be not 
less than a foot deep in the mountains.“ 


Curmes or BLIS. — The Messrs. Meneely of 


West Troy, New York, have recently fur- 


nished a chime of nine bells for the Union 
Congregatjonal church in Portland, Maine, 
the tenor weighing 2500 pounds. 


Forty Years at Sea WITHOUT a DisastEr.— 
Captain John F. Bowers, of the barque Mary 
Broughton, at this port, previous to sailing on 
his last voyage, stated to a friend, says the 
Boston Atlas, that he had been forty years at 
sea, thirty-one of which he had been master, 
and during all that time had never sustained a 
disaster. He has been principally engaged in 
the West India trade. 


NEBRASKA TERRITORY.—The weather in this 
Territory has been very severe. A writer says 
that recently the Territory experienced the 
coldest and most severe storm of snow known 
to the oldest inhabitant” for long years. We 
already hear of hundreds of head of stock des- 
troyed, and many frozen to death. The snow 
in many places now is from six to ten feet 
deep. There was much suffering experienced 
by those whom the storm found unprepared. 


IN San Francisco REAL Estate.— 
The decline in the value of real estate in San 
Francisco, says the Shasta Courier, within the 
three years last past, has been unparalleled. 
The proceeds of the late Folsom estate sale 
only amounted to about $340,000. Three years 

Folsom was offered for the same the sum 
of $2,000,000—$1,000,000 down, the remain- 
ing $1,000,000 on bond and mortgage at ten 

r cent. per annum. In this connection is 
mentioned the fact, that the United States 


Government has just recovered a verdict of 


$186,000 against the executors of Captain J. 
L. Folsom, for defaults in the Captain’s ac- 
counts with the Government, while acting as 
Quartermaster-General for Californja. 


Divorces.—Senator Richardson of New 
York has introduced a bill in the Legislature, 
which provides that marriages may be dis- 
solved in any of the following cases: — 1. When 
the husband has, or shall wilfully, without 
just cause, abandon his wife for three years. 
2. When the wife has, or shall wilfully, with- 
out just cause, abandon her husband for three 

ears. 3. The cruel and inhuman treatment 

y the husband of his wife, so as greatly to 
im _her health and endanger her life, ren- 
dering it unsafe for her to live with him. 
4, When either party, after marriage, shall 
have become, or at the time of the commence- 
ment of the action shall be, and for five years 
next prior thereto shall have been a confirmed 
lunatic or idiot, or irrecoverably insane. 


WIxTER IN THE NortH-West.—The terrible 
severity of the winter at the North-west is 
illustrated by the following adventure which 
befel a party of surveyors in Iowa last week, 
who took shelter from a snow storm in a ravine 
which divided the prairie:—‘‘ They pitched 
their tent upon three feet of snow—rigged a 
stove, whose pipe ran up through the top of 
the tent—ate, and went to sleep. A difficulty 
of breathing aroused the party early, and it 
was discovered that the ravine had drifted 
entirely full, and that the snow was three feet 
above the top of the tent and the top of the 
pipe. Out of the entire surveying company of 
which they were a part, two men froze to 
death, two waded the prairie snows in stockin 
feet, unable to draw on their stiff boots, an 
all were disabled, permanently or temporarily, 
by the freezing of the extremities.” 

A letter from St. Joseph Missouri, gives an 
account of the terrible sufferings of a hunting 
party from Atchison, Kansas Territory, two of 
whom were South Carolinians, and the third 
a Missourian, named James Stringfellow. 
The letter says:—‘‘ When they reached the 
Big Blue they fixed their encampment, but 
finding only a few buffalo, they left their camp 
in charge of a negro man, and proceeded to the 
Little Blue. The first evening they were over- 
taken by a storm of wind and snow, and lost 
their way. They wandered for eight days 
without fire or fuod. They blew the tubes out 
of their guns in their efforts to kindle a fire, 
and then threw their guns away. The feet of 
Van Dorser and Morrell became so frosted, 
and they were so exhausted from fatigue and 
starvation, that Mr. Stringfellow, who had had 
some mountain experience, was scarcely able 
to get them to move along. He encouraged 
them by every means, until they finally reach- 
ed a habitation, and were saved. Mr. Morrell 


nd 
in- 


feet, ee of his — 
sufferings were beyond description, 
they will be ill for some weeks to come. The 


monly cold at the South this season. 


Western VIIIa Lanps.—The Staunton 
— — Vindicator says Colonel Aaron 
tockton, who resides near the Falls of the 
Kanawha, recently sold to Messrs. Koons, 
Pickett & Co., who are erecting works for the 
manufacture of. ooal oil, on the Kanawha river, 
a tract of 2000 acres of land near that river, 
for the sum of $50,000. This land has been 
selling within the last three years for $2.50 per 
acre, and this sale shows an advance of $22.50 
per acre, or 1000 per cent. 


Partripces.—Partridges being very scarce 

this season, in every section of Virginia, the 

en of that State have pledged them- 

selves not to shoot the few birds that are about. 

Cold and starvation made sad ravages among 
them last winter. 


Living 1n tHE West.— The Davenport 
(Iowa) Gazette says that butter at that place is 
selling at 30 cents per 2 eggs, 35 cents 

r dozen; chickens, cents each; turkeys, 
75 cents to $1.50; potatoes, $1 per bushel; 
coal, 16 to 18 cents per bushel; wood, $6 to $8 
per cord. The St. Paul (Minnesota) Times 
states that fire wood is selling in that city 
for $9 per cord.“ With fuel at such a price, 
and the intense cold of the long winter in that 
region, Minnesota cannot be a very economical 
State to live. 3 


Epucation ix Miwnesora.—The grant by 
Congress, of 46,000 acres of land, to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will enable that institu- 
tion, when in operation, to do a vast deal for 
education in the territory. The University 
will be erected on asite containing 27 acres of 
choice ground. 


Minnesota Fur Trape.—The total amount 
of peltries from the Pembina or Red River 
region exported from St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
1856, is as follows:—64,292 rats, 8276 minks, 
1428 martens, 876 foxes, 3600 coons, 1045 
fishers, 10 wolverines, 364 badgers, 2032 
wolves, 405 otters, 2542 kit foxes, 610 deer, 
20 cross fox, 8 silver fox, 50 lynx, 7500 buf- 
falo robes, and 586 pounds of beaver, worth, 
in the aggregate, about $97,000. 


New Town 1n MIxNISOTA.— The location of 


the land office for the new north-eastern dis- 
trict of Minnesota has caused the building up 
of a new town, on the northern shore of Lake 
Superior, about twenty miles from the port of 
Superior, called Buchanan. The country in 
the vicinity is principally claimed for agricul- 
tural and mining purposes: The projectors of 
the new town are now erecting buildings for a 
hotel, store, offices, &c., and have made a con- 
tract for the construction of a good pier. 


Cotp Wearner.—Near the Missouri river, 
in Iowa, the mercury has been as low as 80 
degress below zero. 


Sermon on DoRLLING.— The Southern Bap- 
tist states that an agreement has beeu adopted 
by the pastors of all denominations in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, to preach on duelling in 
their respective pulpits on Sunday last. 


A New Harsour on Lake ONTARTO.— A 


harbour is to be constructed at Port Britain, 
on the Canada shore of Lake Ontario, about 
four miles west of Port Hope, where there is a 
natural basin of twelve acres inside the beach, 
through which a channel can be cut. There is 
excellent anchorage outside for vessels, and 
such as go in can find a safe refuge in all sorts 
of weather. It is the only place where the 
Grand Trunk Railway comes to the proper 
grade for shipping, and a station has been es- 
tablished there. 


On1o LeaisLature.—Mr. Monroe has given 
notice in the Ohio House of Representatives 
that he will soon introduce a bill to amend the 
Constitution of that State by striking out the 
word white” therefrom. A petition was also 
33 praying for the passage of such a 

ill, and“ the repeal of all laws making a dis- 
tinction on account of colour.” 


THe Heroine or Tampico.—Mrs. Prewett, of 
the Yazoo Banner, writes from New Orleans 
that Mrs. Chase has just returned from a 
European tour, and is on her way home to 
Tampico. ‘‘ Mrs. Chase is a historical cha- 
racter. In the face of twelve hundred armed 
Mexicans she nailed the American. flag above 


the consular palace at Tampico. Her friends 


cried to her to come down, and the rude sol- 
diers threw stones at her; but she replied, 
‘What are the few brief years of my waning 
life to the glory of my country?’ and whilst 
one arm encircled the flag-staff, with the other 
she nailed the emblem of our nationality to it 
—and there it floats still—and when she dies 
it is to be her winding-sheet. 7 


Mammoth Great Eastern 
steamship, which at some indefinite period is 
expected to arrive at Portland, Maine, exceeds 
the length of Noah’s Ark 230 feet, and that of 
the steamship Persia. the largest steamship 

et afloat, 310 feet. The wharves erecting for 
er accommodation at Fish Point, Portland, 
are expected to be completed next June. 


FORRIGN NEWS. 


FROM HBUROPE. 


We have London papers to the 3d inst. by 
the last arrivals. | 

The London Observer, a government jour- 
nal, says arrangements have been nearly com- 
pleted for the full resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the United States, and that the 
Minister selected will 2 arrive at 
Washington before the Ath of March. No 
name is given, but the Observer says that, 
when known, it will be well received on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Vigorous preparations continue to be made, 
both by Prussia and Switzerland, but the hopes 
of peace now preponderate. In the mean time 
the American Minister has gone to Berlin to 
offer, as is reported, the mediation of the Uni- 
ted States. Eighteen hundred Swiss residents 
of Paris have demanded their passports home. 

Several French ships of war are fitting out 
for China. 

The preliminaries of the Congress at Paris 
are proceeding satisfactorily. : 

Intelligence had quite unexpectedly been 
received in England from China, that on the 
24th of October the British fleet, under Ad- 
miral Seymour, commenced bombarding the 
city of Canton. Commerce was completely 
paralyzed, and in the British markets a con- 
siderable advance in teas, equal to ld. a IId. 
per pound, had taken place. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following announcement appears in the 
Liverpool Mercury, December 31:—“ The Aro- 
tic ship Resolute was yesterday given up to 
the authorities at Portsmouth. The ceremon 
was very simple. At twelve o’clock the Uni- 
ted States flag was hauled down, when it was 
saluted by the Victory with twenty-one guns, 
and the union jack was then hoisted, and the 
ship formally handed over to England. In the 
afternoon the Sprightly steam tender conveyed 
Captain Hartstein, his brother officers and 
crew to Southampton, where they would em- 
bark for New York on board the United States 
mail steamship Washington, which is to sail 
to-day, Captain Hartstein having declined the 
offer of the British Government to send him 
and the officers and crew home in a British 
war steamer.” 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Moniteur contains a decree con- 
voking the Senate and Legislative body for the 
17th of February. The Plenipotentiaries of 
the Powers that signed the Treaty of Peace 
met at Paris on the 3lst December. A pro- 
gramme was read stating that, whereas a diffi- 
culty bad arisen in executing article 20 of the 
treaty, the contracting powers met to consider 
under what circumstances the difficulties could 


be arranged. Compliments were exchanged, 


and a conciliatory spirit was exhibited all 
around. A new line is to be traced out as the 
Bessarabian frontier. Russia renouncing her 
pretensions to New Bolgrad and the Isle of 
Serpents, the Delta of the Danube being given 
up to Turkey in compensation for a district of 
land to be accorded to Russia towards the 
north of. Moldavia. It is reported that none 
of the Plenipotentiaries offered any remarks 
against the propositions, but some minor points 
were mooted, the nature of which is unknown 
to the public. The Conference sat for five 
hours on Wednesday. 


PRUSSIA AND SWITZERLAND. | 

The Federal Assembly met at Berne on the 
27th. The President made a warlike s h 
to the Council, and asked leave to take all the 
nece measures for defence. The steamers 
on the Lake of the four Cantons are armed 
with artillery. All the Swiss fortresses and 
castles are put in a state of defence. The first 
troops passed through Berne on the 22d, on 
their way to Basle. Fifteen thousand were 


- 


the bill. 


About ers, sub-offi- 
cers, and soldiers of the Neufchatel mountains 
have sent an address to the Federal Govern- 


to Schaffhousen;: About 1 


aced in the adyanced guard, if an en 
ment should take place with the Prugsidns. 
The substance of the President's Message to 
tho Swiss Federation is that all the foreign 
ministers at Berne had made a prop 
if the Swiss authorities give up the trial of 
the Neufchatel prisoners, their respective gov- 
ernments would endeavour to induce Prussia 
to recognise the absolute independence of 
Neufchatel. proposition to the 

und. The Federal — before ad- 
Journing, passed deorees that the Federal Coun- 
= will the to procure 

e pacific recognition independence 
of Neufchatel; approving the military levies 
as 0 granting unlimited credit and au- 
thority to the F Council to take ul- 
terior measures to defend iheir country to 
the last extremity, and authorizing a loan 
of 30,000,000 francs. It is said that a French 
army of 60,000 men, under Marshal Canrobert, 
is to be assembled on the Eastern frontier, to 
meet em 
reports, which are probably ex 
that the French will occupy Neufchatel and 
Geneva, and Austria the Pays. It is aleo said 
that these governments are united in a deter- 


‘| mination to wring frem Switzerland the con- 


cession that their territory shall no longer be 
a harbour for political refugees. The march 
of the Prussians against Switzerland has been 
postponed till the 5th of January; some say 
till the L5th, or later. 


SPAIN. 

Advices from Madrid are to the 23d of De- 
cember. The Archbishops of Valencia and 
Grenada had sent addresses to the Queen, 
thanking her for what she had done for the 
church, and exhorting her Majesty to continue 
the ‘glorious enterprise of Roman Catholic 
emancipation in Spain.” According to one of 
the ministerial papers, General Santa Anna of 
Mexico, has sent agents to Madrid to propose 
to re-establish monarchy in Mexico, with a 
oe prince as sovereign, provided the Span- 
ish government will grant him certain assist- 
ance. The Epoca opposes any such project, 
unless it be oy demanded by public opinion 
in Mexico, and have the support of England 
and France. 

SWEDEN. 


The liberty of the press has just achieved a 
triumph in Sweden. The four chambers of 
the Diet have unanimously rejected a bill of 
last session, which erases from the Constitu- 
tion, and places in the rank of ordinary laws 
that which guarantees the liberty of the press. 
In the Chamber of Nobles, one of the minis- 
ters, M. de Grippenstadt, made a sort of 
apology for presenting the bill, saying, Min- 
isters are men, and as such are liable to com- 
mit errors.” The rejection took place, almost 
without discussion, in the Chamber of the 
Clergy and of the Bourgeoisie. In the Cham- 
ber of Peasants 50 members spoke against the 
measure. The last speaker, in concluding, 
said :—“‘ The liberty of the press is the tongue 
of the nation, and the whh now is to cut it 
out. Will you allow that to be done?” ‘No! 
no! a thousand times no! God preserve us 
from it!“ was the cry of all the others. The 
President then declared the discussion to be 
closed, and at once proclaimed the rejection of 


ITALY. 


The recent attempt on his life has but 
served to confirm the King of Naples in his 
resolve not to make those changes in his system 
of government which the Western Powers de- 
clared to be necessary to the peace and welfare 
of the whole of the Italian peninsula. 


RUSSIA. 


A letter from St. Petersburg, in the Journal 
des Debats, confirms the accounts of the con- 
centration of a considerable mili furce near 
Bakuo, on the Caspian Sea, and says, the 
whole Caucasian army could, at brief notice, 
act with them. 

INDIA, 


No intelligenoo had been received at Bom- 
bay of the Persian expedition. A force of 
5000 men was marching from the Kohat fron- 
tier toward Cabul. Severe conflagrations had 
taken place at Rangoon, Kurrachee, and Bom- 


bay. 
FROM CHINA. 

A serious collision has taken place at Can- 
ton between the British authorities and Yeh, 
the Chinese Governor-General. The collision 
was owing to the seizure of twelve British 
seamen on board a vessel in the river. The 
British Consul interfered, but was insulted 
and treated with violence, and when remon- 
strating with the Chinese Governor-General, 
was treated with contempt. The matter was 
placed in the hands of Admiral Seymour on 
the 21st of October, and hostilities commenced 
on the 24th. The naval force of Admiral Sey- 
mour consisted of three frigates, one brig, and 
five steamers. The forts of Canton were taken, 
and several of them destroyed. The Governor 
still rejecting Admiral Seymour’s demand for 
satisfaction, a fire was again opened on the 
27th against the city walls and the Governor’s 
palace. The walls were breached and stormed 
on the 29th, the troops penetrating to the 
palace walls, but were withdrawn in the even- 
ing. The British loss was only three killed 
and twelve wounded. Attempts at negotia- 
tion continuing fruitless, the city was bom- 
barded on the 3d and 4th of November. On 
the 6th twenty-three war junks were destroyed 
by the British steamer. Further time was then 
given, but the Chinese continued obstinate.— 
Notwithstanding the capture of the forts, the 
Governor refused to give the apology demand- 
ed. He, however, sent to the admiral twelve 
persons, purporting to be the captured seamen; 
but they not proving to be the same ones with 
regard to whose capture the difficulty occurred, 
the fire was again opened on the city walls, the 
sere co-operating from the captured forts, 
while the steamers proceeded up the river and 
shelled the forts on the heights. The English 
and American ladies had been previously re- 
moved to Hong Kong, with all their valuables 
and treasures. A detachment of Marines from 
the American sloop-of-war Portsmouth guard- 
ed the factories during the bombardment. The 
British Consul, under date of Nov. 15th, in- 
forms the European community that the Ad- 
miral deemed it inexpedient to disclose his 
future measures; but he saw no immediate 
prospect of quiet being restored. The English 
mail steamer met a French frigate approaching 
the scene of war. The foreign factories have 
been vacated, and property to a large amount 
has been . he American fleet, it 
appears, took an active part in the hostilities. 
The Chinese authorities having insulted the 
American flag, the sloop-of-war Portsmouth 
3 a fire upon the fort tbat committed the 
offence, and completely destroyed it. The ac- 
counts given of the difficulty between the 
Americans and Chinese is not very full. It is 
said that an American ship was fired into by a 
Chinese fort in Macao roads. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Two new gold fields have been discovered in 
Australia, at Dunolly, to the north-west of 
Bendigo, and a “rush” thither, within the 
month, of nearly 50,000 miners from Bendigo, 


| Maryborough, and other places, has taken 


place. The sinkings in this field vary from 
twenty-five to forty feet, many of them being 
very wet. 


MARRIED 


On the Ist inst., by the Rev. N. Shotwell, Mr. 
Apa Gars to Miss Texy Burns, both of Reeds- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

At North White Creek, New York, on the 13th 
inst., by the Rev. J. H. Nixon, THappevus H. 
Wacker, Esq., of Salem, New York, to Mise Mary 
J., only daughter of B. F. McNitr, Esq., of the for- 
mer place. 


By the Rev. D. V. Smock, near Birmingham, 
Iowa, December 21st, Mr. Witttam F. Prumer of 
Missouri, to Miss Sagan F. Beswick, both former- 
ly of Marietta, Ohio; and November 27th, Mr. Levr 
C. Epwarps of Jefferson county, Iowa, to Miss 
— C. Montcomery of Van Buren county, 

owa. 

On Wednesday, November 19th, by the Rev. J. 
Belville, GeEranpus Wywxoop, Esq., to Miss Isa- 
BELLA, daughter of the late Joun Craven, Esq., 
all of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 15th inst., by the Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, D.D., Mr. Grogssecx to Miss Kate 
Ropceas, all of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 11th inst., near Hartsville, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, HUGH MEARNS, Esgq., a 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian church of Nesha- 
miny. His record is on high, and in the hearts of 
all who knew him. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the 17th inst., Mr. 
JONAS GLEASON, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age. 

Died, in Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, on the 9th 
inst., Mrs. MARY BLANCHARD, relict of John 
Blanchard, in the fifty-seventh year of her age. Her 
disease was protracted and very severe. She had 
been the child of affliction, called to pass throogh 
many severe trials, which she bore with Christian 
patience. She was born in Milesbu'g, on the 23d 
of March, 1799, the daughter of Mr. Evan Miles. 
She was married in March, 1820, to John Blaneh- 
ard, attorney at-law. She has left two sors, one 
of them Edmund Blanchard, -Esq., whose wife died 


very suddenly, only three weeks before the death 


of his mother. In the death of Mrs. Blanchard 
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dying martyr Stophen, Lord Jesus, 


Died, at Bristol, Pea ania, on the Sth inst., 


SAMUEL BRUEN PORTER, in the the tenth year 
af his age onal 
and grandson of the late Samuel aad Rachel Porter. 


son of Robert and Eliza Porter, 


„ Dearest Sameel, thou hast lef us, 
Here thy loss we deeply feel; 
But tis God that hast bereft us, 
He can all our sorrow heal.“ 


Died, of paralysis, in Armstrong county, Penn-' 
sylvania, on the 3d ult., in the seventy:ninth year 
of her age, Mre. MARY F. ROSS, relict of the late 
George Ross, * The deceased, whore early 
life was spent in Washington county, Penosylvania, 
when quite young became a member oF Mi 
Church, under the care of Samuel Ralston, D. b. 
In the year 1800 she married and removed to Arm- 
strong county, where she resided until death re- 
moved her, She was remarkable for her quiet 

entleness of manner, combined with great cheer- 

Iness and energy of character. Her household 
will long miss her guiding hand and wiee counsels. 
She bas left her descendants the example of a long 
and consistent Christian life, and the evidence that 
for her to die was gaia. J. M. E. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBASO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago will meet at Fond du Lac, 
‘isconsin, on Thursday, the 29th inst., at even 
o’clock P.M. H. M. Roseateun, Stated Clerk. 
—ͤ E——NU— | 
PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. — The 


Presbytery of Susquehanna ie to hold its next stated 
mecting in Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, on the last 


8 of January, at half-past six oelock 
| 


he annual contribution for aged and infirm 
ministers, &c., will then be called for. By order of 
Presbytery, Jurtus Fuster, Stated Clerk. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Corner of Eighteenth Sireet.—The Rev. 
George W. Smiley of Louisville, Kentucky, will 
preach to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, 26th inet, at. 
half-past ten o’clock ; and the Rev. W. H Heu dé 
Bourck of Quebec, Canada, in the evening at half 
= seven o’clock, in the West Arch Street Pres- 

yterian Church, Philadelphia. 
w; —2—24: 


DONATION VISIT.—The ladies of the Spring 
Garden Presbyterian Church intend making their 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Jonn McDowell, and his lady, 
a Donation Visit on Tuesday, the 27th inst., at his 
residence, No, 297 North Eleventh street, above 
Wallace street, between the hours of two and tea 
o’clock P.M. They invite the numerous friends 
of Dr. and Mrs. McDowell to unite with them in 
the festivities of the occasion, 


B IN A NUTSHELL.—Baptiem in a 

Nutshell; the Proper Subjects and the Proper 
Mode. By the Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D. 
16 cents. 

This book, designed for the people, contains 
much matter in a little compass, and is therelore 
entitled Baptism ina Nutshell. The writer makes 
no claims to great originality, but has put into this 
casket jewels gathered from all quarters. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRE?3. 


Into eighty small pages is compressed an im- 
mense amount of thought and matter. We have 
never seen any thing so good to put into the popu- 
lar hand, to impart wise instruction on this vexed 
subject.—Congregationalist. 

This ie a luminous and condensed argument.— 
Puritan Recorder. 

Tais little treatise comprises, within a mall come 
pase, the strong points of the baptismal question, 
It is clear, conclusive, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of all. The author fortifies his positions 
by Scripture and sound common sense. The con- 
venient size and the popular cast of the work, will 
render it a very suitable book for pastors to put 
into the hands of those of their people who may be 
troubled with doubts on the subject.— Presbyterian. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadel phia. 
jan 24—3t 


INCIPAL OF A SEMINARY.—A Presbyterian 
: Clergyman who has had several years experi- 
ence in teaching, in the capacity of Principal of a 
large Institution, wishes to obtain a similar sitva- 
tion again. New York city references can be given, 
Please address 8 TEACHER, 

jan 24—3t Dover, Lenawee county, Michigan. 


TUATION WANTED.—A Young Mah, 4 Gra- 
duate of a Western Institution of high repute, 
and till recently Tutor in a Western Synodical Col- 
lege, desires to obtain, in the South, a situation as 
Tutor in a private family, or Assistant in a Classi- 
cal High School. He flatters himseif that he pos- 
sesses qualifications to teach all the branches usu- 
ally embraced in a collegiate course. Unexcep- 
tionable references as to character and scholarship. 
Address BOX No, 63, 
jan 24—3t Fulton, Calloway county, Missouri. 


Gentleman to take charge of the 

department of Music in the Ann Smith Acad- 
emy of Lexington, Virginia. An experienced and 
accomplished teacher may find profitable employ- 
ment by addressing the undersigned. The exercises 
of the Academy will commence on the 24 of Feb- 
ruary. Testimonials of irreproachable moral cha- 
racter and high — in the profession will 


be required. Address 
W. N. PAGE, Principal, 
jan 24—3t Lexington, Virginia. 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS.—I. Dr. Cum- 
‘ming’s Works —New Editions—The Last of 
the Patriarchs; or Lessons chiefly from the Life of 
Joseph; 1 vol. The Apocalypse; 3 vols. The 
Miracles; 1 vol. The Parables; I vol. On Da- 
niel; 1 vol. Signs of the Times; 1 vol. Fami- 
ly Prayers; 2 vols. Minor Works; 3 vols. Urgent 
Questions; 1 vol. To be had in complete sets, . 
scm to match, or in separate volumes, at 75 cents 
each. 

II. Archbishop Whately’s Works.—Scripture Re- 
velations concerning a Future State; 75 cents. 
Scripture Revelations concerning Good and Evil 
Angels; 63 cents. Thoughts and Apothegms; A 
selection from his writings; 81. 

III. Winslow’s Works.—The Glory of the Re- 
deemer in his Person and Work; $1. Glimpses ot 
the Truth as it is in Jesus; 75 cents. The Inquirer 
Directed to the Holy Spirit; 75 cents. 

IV. Dr. Arnold.—The Christian Life; Ia 2 vol- 
umes; $2. 

V. Harbaugh.—Heaven; or the Sainted Dead; 
Twelfth edition; 75 cents. The Heavenly Recog- 
nition of Friends; 75 cents. The Heavenly Home: 


$1. 

VI. Dr. Stork.—Home Scenes of the New Testa- 
ment; $1. The Children of the New Testament; 
75 cents. 

VII. Rev. Mr. Krotel-——Who are the Blessed? or 
Meditations upun the Beatitudes; 75 cents. The 
Life of Philip Melancthon; 61. 

VIII. Kurtz.—A Manual of Sacred History; a 
Text Book for Colleges or Scriptural Students. 


. 28. 

Single copies sent by mail, free of postage, 
upon receipt of the price as annexed. 
A very large discount given to colporteurs or 
agents procuring subscribers and remitting for any 
of the above works. Address . 
7 LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 south Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

jan 24—3t 


NTERESTING PUBLICATIONS.—The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication have lately added 
to their Catalogue the —— — and inter- 
esting books for the Sabbath-sc and the Family; 
1. A Day with the Haymakers. Written for the 
Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 72. Price 15 cts. 
2. The First Sabbath Excursion, and its Conse- 
quences. 18mo, pp. 72. Price 16 cents. 

3. William Bartlett, or the Good Sos; The Con- 
tested Seat; Lessons of the Stars; and, Who is 
the Happiest Girl? 18mo, pp. 108. Price 15 and 
20 cents. 

4. Learn to say No; or the City Apprentice. 
Written for the Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 
122. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

5. Footprints of Popery; or Places where Mar- 
tyrs have Suffered. 18mo, pp. 177. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

6. Rhymes for the Nursery. 18mo, pp. 91. Price 
20 and 25 cents. 

7. Select Stories for Little Folke. Compiled by 
Addie. 18mo, pp. 216. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

8. Kenneth Forbes; or Fourteen Ways of Stud 
ing the Bible. 18mo, pp. 336. Price 35 and i 


cents. 

9. The Child’s Scrap Book. Compiled by the 
Editor. 18mo, pp. 144. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

10. Gems from the Coral Islands. Western Poly- 
nesia, comprising the New Hebrides Group, the 
Loyalty Group, and the New Caledonia Group. on 
the Rev. William Gill, Rarotonga. 12mo, pp. 
Price 60 cents. 

11. Gems from the Coral Islands; or Incidents 
of Contrast between Savage and Christian Life, ot 
the South Sea Islanders. By the Rev. William Gill 
of Rarotonga. Eastern Polynesia, comprising the 
Rarotonga Group, Penrhyn Islands, and Savage - 
land. With 13 engravings. 12mo, pp. 285, Price 
75 cents. 

12. Faith and Works; or the Teaching of the 

Apostles Paul and James on the Doctrine of Justi- 
fication perfectly harmonious. By L. H. Christian, 
pastor of the North Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. 18mo, pp. 138. Price 20 and 25 cents. 
13. By Whom is the World to be Converted? or 
Christians Christ’s Representatives and Agents for 
the Conversion of the World. By the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, D.D. Published by request of the Synod 
of South Carolina. 18mo, pp. 108. Price 20 and 
25 cents. 

14. The Classmates; or pe College Revival. By 
a Presbyterian minister. 18mo, pp. 203. Price! 
and 30 cents. 

15. The Presbyterian Juvenile Pralmodist. By 
Thomas Hastings, Pp. 256. Price 30 cents. 

JOSEPH p. EN Es, Publishing Agent. 
No, 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 2i—eow 
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Satvatros Mant Bont, or an Attempt to Show 
that ali Christians do not obtain 
oF anee ‘of 


ing very much the 


Sanne on Lonn’s Paarsn. By the Rev. 
Henry M. Bacon, pestor of the Second Presby- 
William J. Moses. 18mo. pp. 215. 

This is an excellent little book, full of practical 
good sense, and well adapted to be useful. 

Dorizs, Tera, ann Comvonts. By the Rev. 
Dayton F. Reed, of the Newark Aunual Confer- 

ence. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. 


e-MeOlintock, D. D. Philadelphia, 1667, Higgins 


Methodist Church. The two leading essays on en- 
larzed and systematic ce, suggestive as 
they are, will be regarded as seasonable at a time 
when the Christian’s duty on this subject is more 
freely discussed than in former times. 
Finest Lessons tx Exctisn By S. W. 
Clark, A. M., author of « Grammar,” 
Ks. hogy York, 1857, 4. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo. 
156. 
e leave to practical and professional teachers 
such works as the present, for if when put to the 
trial it answers its purpose, it must be good. Some 
ps diagrams strike us as rather puzzling for 
ren. 


Macavrar ox Scortanp, a Critique. By Hugh 
Miller. Boston, 1857. Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. 
64. 

: tract is well known to be a caustic and un- 
anewerable refutation of Macaulay’s prejudiced and 
unmanly assaults on Scotchmen and Scotch history. 
The recent and deeply deplored death of the critic 
-will impart to it a melancholy interest. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 
Wo have received a well written and outspoken 


- “Thanksgiving Sermon, by the Rev. J. N. Hays of 


‘Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, entitled Our 
Nation's Hope in eur present Crisis.” 8 


A Werd Spoken to a Young 


Many a preacher. on whose lips admiring 
Back 


with grateful recollection on some kind 


word ‘‘fitly spoken” to him at the com- 
meneement of his course, as having had not 
a little to do with the splendour of its sub- 
sequent stages. One such piece of counsel 
Mr. Wardlaw received from his uncle, Mr. 
Ewing Maclae, which proved to him a 
cherished lesson for life. Ralph,” said 
his uncle, after hearing him preach one of 
bis first sermons in public, “ did you notice 
that poor woman in the dufite cloak that sat 
under the pulpit when you were preaching 
to-day?” ‘Yes, sir.” „Well, my man, re- 
member that people like her have souls as 
‘weil as their betters, and that a minister's 
business is to feed the poor and the illiterate 
as well as the rich and the educated. Your 
sermon. to-day was a very ingenious and 
well composed discourse, and in that respect 
did you great credit; but there wasn’t a 
word in i* for the poor old woman in the 
duffle cloak.” This was “a word in season.“ 
The young preacher, from his literary and 
scientific studies, and with the examples of 
learned professors and profound divines be- 
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And the sir. grew 


fore his mind as the model of excellence, 


had fallen naturally into the error of eo 

ing that the sort of thing which wou 
bate commanded plaudits in the class-room 
was equally suited to meet the demands of 
the it. It was kind to undeceive him 
on this point; his uncle’s strictures did so; 
and from that time forward he erred in this 
way no more.—Life of Dr. Wardlaw. 


— 


Race with a Locemotive. 


Under this head, Mr. Charles A. Meigs, 
of the firm of Meigs & Greenleaf, writes to 
the Brooklyn (New York) Eagle a phic 
account of a race on y, 10th inst. 
between himself and a light one horse cutter 
on one side, and a locomotive on the Long 
Tsland Railroad on the other side, Mr. 
Meigs was on his way to church with his 


gon ead daughter, and Mrs. Pardessus. In 


Franklin Avenue they met the locomotive, 
whieh came upon them at s fart rate, with- 
any previous notice ‘whatever. Mr. 


ont 
‘Meigs’s horse was very much frightened, | 


and started off along a narrow side-path at 
a furious pace. Mr. Meigs says: —“ Along 


tive keeping pace, neck and neck with my 
‘horse, and within six feet of us, for the 


distance of about one hundred and twenty- 


five yards, when, on seeing some stone steps 
ahead, I saw that the only chance for our 
lives was to get down from this side-path on 
to the track, ahead of the locomotive, and 
then to outran it. With this view I urged 
my horse on, and gradually down on to the 
track; reached it, crossed the track within 
six feet of the wheels of the tender, and 
was about to turn my horse parallel with 


the track, and in it, to continue this fearful | 


‘race for our lives, which was our only chance, 
when the cutter upset! Mrs. Pardessus was 


— resence of mind, 
rolled over three or times, and by this 
means saved her life, as the engine p 
between herself and Sue, within twelve 
inches of both their heads! one on each 
side of it. At this e the * 
sto his locomotive, aud it appears 
tag ota Ae earliest moment at which he 
made any ‘attempt to do so, By & most 
merciful interposition of Divine Providence, 
we all escaped with our lives, with some 
very severe bruises, and the horse and out- 


tor also escaped utter destruction, although 
both are very much damaged.“ 


Sin is the only thing which God hates, 
and almost the only thing that man loves. 


this side-path we dashed, with the looomo- | 


= 


arp and chill, 
And the warning roer of 2 sullen blow 


He shouts slong the plain, ho! ho! 
And drives from his nostrils the blinding snow, 
And growls with a savage will: 


Dealing with Thieves, 
‘The following true story was told of Ja- 


ne | cob Sheafe, Esq., a merchant of Portsmouth 


in former times. A man had purchased 
some wool of him, which he hel weighed 
and paid for, and Mr. Sheafe had gone to 
the back room to get change for a note. 
Happening to turn his head while there, he 
, in a glass, which swung 80 as to reflect 
the shop, a stout arm reach up and take 
from the shelf a cheese. Instead of 
ap suddenly and rebuking the man 
for his theft, as another would, thereby los- 
ing bis custom for ever, the crafty old gen- 
tleman gave the thief his change as if no- 
thing had happened, and then, under pre- 
tence of lifting the bag to lay it on the horse 
for him, took hold of it and exclaimed— © 
„Why, bless me, I must have reckoned 
the weight wrong.“ | 


sure you have not, for I counted with you.” 

6 Well, well, we won't dispute the mat- 
ter, it’s so easily tried,” said Mr. Sheafe, 
putting the bag into the scales again. 
There, said he, I told you so; knew I 
was right—made a mistake of nearly twenty 
pounds; however, if you don’t want the 
whole, you needn’t have it; I’ll take part 
of it out.” 

No!“ said the other, staying the hands 
of Mr. Sheafe, on the way to the strings of 
the bag; I guess I’ll take the whole. 
Aud this he did, paying for dishonesty 
by receiving the skim milk cheese for the 
price of wool. . | 

On another occasion, Mr. Sheafe missed 
a barrel of pork. A few months after, a 
man one day asked him the question, 

“Did you ever find out who took that 
pork, Mr. Sheafe 

„Les, was the reply, (you are the fel- 
low! for none but myself and the thief 
knew of the loss.” The fellow was detect- 
ed by the shrewd dealer, who possessed 
the valuable faculty of knowing when to be 
silent. 


Gutta-Percha and Plaster of Paris. 


Gutta-percha is said to be an excellent 
substance for making moulds from plaster 
of Paris models. Te must be boiled in 
water for some length of time till it is quite 
soft. The object to be copied, if a plaster 
medallion, must have its surface slightly 
oiled, and then be provided with a rim of 
card or thick drawing paper, allowing a suf- 
ficient depth in the rim to hold a requisite 
quantity of the moulding material; and the 
softened gutta-percha, being wiped dry and 
rolled into the form of a ball, placed in the 
centre of the model and worked with the 
hand until every part of the medallion is 
covered with it, when a s‘ns0th piece of 
wood, previously „ may be placed 
over it and pressure applied until the mould 
is thoroughly set. 


— 
Personal Devotion. 


No Christian can be comfortable or pros- 
perous without retirement. Popular minie- 
ters may preach, converse, or pray in public, 
to the edifying of others, and yet decline in 
their own souls for want of examination, 
humiliation, and secret prayer, suited imme- 
diately to their own case. Nay, the most 
able ministers will generally cease to be 
very useful if their personal religion is ne- 

lected, or hurried even in a formal manner. 
his the fervent Christian knows. He will, 
therefore, redeem time for retirement at the 
expense of many inconveniences; and the 
friends of popular ministers should consider 
this, and not too much intrude upon the 
regular needful hours for retirement of those 
rsons in whose company they most delight. 
n prosecuting the word of God, our own 
inclinations must be thwerted; we must not 
“spend our time“ with them when duty 
calls us another way, or when a prospect is 
before us of doing essential good. Scott. 


The Forged Will. 


A few years since, a man of high respec- 
tability was tried in England on a charge of 
forging a will, in which it was discovered he 
Sad an indirect interest to a large amount. 
rosecutin 


Mr. Warren was the associate 
fore Lo 


attorney, and the case was tried 
Denman. 
The prisoner being arraigned, and the 


formalities gone mrss with, the prose- 


cutor, placing his thumb over the seal, held 
up the will and demanded of the prisoner if 
he had seen the testator sign that instru- 
ment, to which he promptly answered, he 
had | 


% And did you sign it at his request as 
subscribing witness ?”’ 

did.’ 
4e Was it sealed with red or black wax!“ 
4 With red wax.“ 
Did you see him seal it with red wax?” 
“T di 

es Where was the testator when he signed 
and sealed this will!?“ 
In his bed.“ | 
6 Pray, how long a piece of wax did he 
use? 

„About three or four inches long.“ 

„ Who gave the testator this piece of 
wax!” 


“ Where did you get it!“ 

% From the drawer of his desk.“ 

“How did he light that piece of wax? 

‘¢ With a candle.“ 

„Where did that candle come from?” 

«“T got it out of a cupboard in his room.“ 

How long was that piece of candle? 

“Perhaps four or five inches long.“ 

% Who lit that piece of candle? 

66 J lit it.” 

“With what!“ 

6 With a match.“ 

Where did you get that match ?”’ 

4 On the mantel-shelf in the room.” 
Here Warren paused, and fixing his lar, 
deep blue eyes upon the prisoner, he held 
the will up above his head, his thumb still 
testing upon the seal, and said in a solemn, 

measured tone: 

“Now, sir, upon your solemn oath, you 
saw the testator sign that will—he signed it 
in his bed—at his request you signed it, as 
a subscribing witness—you saw him seal it 
—it was with red wax he sealed it—a piece 
of wax, two, three, or four inches long—he 
lit that wax with a picce of candle which 
| you procured for him from a cupboard 

ou lit that candle by a match which you 
und on the mantel-shelf?”’ 

did,” 

<¢ Once more, sir—upon your solemn oath, 
you did!” 

441 did.” 


My Lord—rr’s A WAFER!” 


O, no,” said the other,“ yon wey be 


may; many beasts of prey, such 
I jackal, and others. The ostrich is exceed- 


| 


Tue f the ont 80 ly resem- | 
bles that of lion ae occasior to deceive 
even the natives. It is.ususlly heard early 


in the, morning, and at times aleo at night. 


The strength of the ostrich is enormous. A 
bow from its gigantic foot (it always 
es 


forward) is sufficient to prostrate, 
as 
yeous, the panther, ‘the wild dog, the 
ingly swift of foot; under ordinary circum- 
staheés butrunning a fleet horse. What 


Ide ‘he lifteth up herself on bigh, sho 
| Widdows biddked and the wellcurb gone; 

m I cial occasions, and for a short distance, its 
| speed. is truly marvellous, perhaps not much 


scorneth the horse and his rider.“ ape- 


less than a mile in half a minute. Its feet 
hardly to touch the ground, and the 


| length between each stride is not unfre- 
| quently twelve to fourteen feet. Indeed, if 


we are to credit the testimony of Mr. Adam- 
son, who says he witnessed the fact in Sene- 
gal, such is the rapidity and muscular power 
of the ostrich, that, even with two men 
mounted on his back, he will outstrip an 
English horse in speed! The ostrich, more- 
over, is long-winded, if we may use the cx- 
ression; so that it is a work of time to ex- 
e the bird. The food of the ostrich, in 
its wild state, consists of seeds, tops, and 
buds of various shrubs and other plants; 
but it is difficult to conceiva how it can 
man to live at all, for one not unfre- 
3 meets with it in regions apparently 
dentitute of vegetation of any kind.—An- 
dersson’s Africa. | 


Gas Lights. 


The first gas lights may be said to have 
discovered themselves. e most remark- 
able natural jets were found at a colliery at 
Whitehaven and Cumberland. The miners 
were at work one day, when a gust of air of 

werful odour passed by them, and catch- 
ing fire at their lamps blazed up with such 
brilliancy that the colliers took to their heels 
in fright. It was soon found, however, that 
the flame, large as it was, burnt quietly and 
without danger, and the men returned to 
their work. A curious result then appear- 
ed. The flame wasentirely put out, but im- 
mediately rekindled on the approach of fire, 
so that the only way to get rid of the gas was 
to conduct it to the top of the mine. A tube 


was fixed for this purpose, and the gas being 


lighter than the air, ascended to the surface. 
As soon as it appeared there, it burst out 
once more into a brilliant fame, and crowds 
of people came to look at the extraordinary 
spectacle. The application of gas to general 

urposes of illumination was first tried by 
Mr. Murdock, in Cornwall, in 1792. The 
first display of gas works, was made at Boul- 
ton & Watt's foundry,in Birmingham, on 
the occasion of the rejoicings for peace in 
1802. Gas lights were first introduced into 
London at Golden Lane, August 16, 1807. 
They were used for lighting Pall Mall in 
1809, and were generally used throughout 
London in 1814. They were first used in 
Dublin in 1816, and the streets were gener- 
ally lighted in October, 1825. The gas 
pipes in and about London extend about 
1200 miles. 3 


Musical Animals. 


The fabled feasts of Orpheus are not, per- 
haps, so wondrous as they at first appear. 
Certain notes, for example, sounded on a 
flute or other wind instrument, will cause a 
dog to set up a lamentable howl evidently 
from the pain it produces, either in the ear 
itself, or the nerves connected with it. 
The war-horse scems to derive new life and 
vigour from the sound of the drum and 
trumpet; and at the circus, two horses 
will not pace harmoniously without music. 
Outrageous bulls have likewise, in several 
instances, been calmed into gentleness by 
music. Of this musical feeling in oxen, 
Mr. Southey gives a singular instance in his 
letters from Spain. The carts of Corruna 
make so loud and disagreeable a creaking 
with their wheels, from their want of oil, 
that the Governor once issued an order to 
have them greased; but it was speedily re- 
voked, on the petition of the carters, who 
stated that the oxen liked the sound, and 
would not draw without its music. Even 
fish, upon good authority, independent of 
the Amphbion and the dolphin, and the 
old harper, who, as the ballad has it, 
„ barp'd a fish out o' the salt water, —are 
said to have shown signs of being affected 
by music; and seals crowded to hear a violin, 
as we are told by Mr. Laing, in his voyage 
to Spitzbergen. Scoresby, junior, also tells 
us that music, particularly a person whist- 
ling, draws them to the surface, and induces 
them to stretch their necks to the utmost 
extent, so as to prove a snare, by bringing 
them within reach of the shooter. ‘‘Gaude- 
bant carmine phocæ, says Valerius Flac- 
cus; which Sir Walter Scott translates : 
„Rude Heiskar’s seals through surges dark, 

Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark.“ 


A Milky Way at Sea. 


A lady, on her voyage to Calcutta, says 
the New York Observer, writes the follow- 
ing: —“ When in the Gulf of Aden, we saw 
a very remarkable sight. It was a rough 
and blowy evening that we were called on 
deck to see the ‘ Milky Water,’ which is 
only seen just in this region. It is still 
undecided whether the effect is produced 
by electricity, by atmospheric causes, or by 
animalculz. Instead of water, it seemed 
as if the vessel were plunging through great 
drifts of snow. The appearance extended 
even to the horizon, and if the air had been 


colder, and I could have caught the sound 


of sleigh-bells, I should have lost all idea of 
the sea, and imagined myself enjoying a 
magnificent sleigh-ride. It was a splendid 
sight; and it is very remarkable that no 
chemical analysis can detect any peculiarity 
in the composi‘ion of the water; and as 
soon as daylight or moonlight comes it van- 


ishes. The Milky Water lasted for three 


nights, and then suddenly stopped, and 
every evening afterward the water was as 
usual.” 

— 


Natural Curiosities of New Zealand. 


One of the most remarkable features of 
the island of New Zealand—situated in the 
South Pacific, and the property of Great 
Britain—is the numerons warm and hot 
springs and lakes, geysers, &c., which exist 
there in connection with the volcano of 
Tongariro, in the central part of the north- 
ern division of the island. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this volcano is Lake Tam- 
po, thirty-six miles long, on the shores of 
which are numerous hot boiling springs 


and ponds of warm water, which the natives 


enjoy for bathing purposes. The tempera- 
ture in them ranges from 95 to 125 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The water of the lake 
itself steams in the neighbourhood of the 
shore. One or two inches below the sur- 
face the thermometer is often 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but lower down sinks to 60 de- 
grees. Close to the hot springs there are 
very strong cold saline ones. This large 
assemblage of springs covers an area of 
about ten square miles, and the entire area 
seems to be only a thin crust over subter- 
raneous and volcanic caverns. This crust 
is about a foot in thickness; below is a grey, 
soft, and generally hot mud. It often hap- 

ns that this crust breaks in, and dreadful 
soaldings not unfrequently occur. Here 
may be seen the process of decomposition 
of volcanic rocks going on, and thé separa- 
tion of the aluminous earth or clay, by 
means of the subterraneous vapour and hot 
water. 

The natives make a peculiar use of some 
of the warm springs which abound in this 


region. They surround them with stones, 


in appearance. 


they 


burt the 


being remar 


_ Sympathy in Trouble. 

A gentleman who for several days bad 
observed a collection of brown ane very 
much excited in some bushes near his | 
examined them to ascertain the cause of it, 
when he found a female thrush, whose wing 
was caught in a limb, so that she could not 
escape. Her nest was near by, in which 
was several half. grown birds. As he retired, 
a company of thrushes came with worms 
and insects in their mouths, which they 
gave to the mother and her young, she, in 
the meantime, cheering them with a song: 
of gratitude. After he had watched them 
for a little time, he released the poor bird, 
when she flew to her nest, with a sweet 
song to her deliverer, while ber charitable 
neighbours went singing to their own homes. 


A Drunkard’s Brains. 


The startling doctrines taught in You- 
ene of Prohibition,“ are 

y corroborate the followin 
from a late number “of the — Medical 
Journal. What a trade of guilt and horror 
is that, whose legitimate effects upon the 
heart and brain of its patrons are so un- 
natural and monstrous! 

“ Hyrti, by far the greatest anatethist of 
the age, used to say that he could distin- 
guish, in the darkest room, by one stroke 
of the scalpel, the brain of the inebriate 
from that of the person who had lived so- 
berly. Now and then he would congratu- 
late his class upon the possession of a drunk- 
ard’s brain, admirably fitted from its hard- 
ness and more complete preservation for the 
purpose of demonstration. When the anato- 
mist wishes to preserve a human brain for 
any length of time, he effects his object by 
keeping that organ in a vessel of alcohol. 
From a soft pulpy substance it then be- 
comes comparatively hard. But the ine- 
briate, anticipating the anatomist, begins 
the indurating process before death—begins 
it while the brain remains the consecrated 
temple of the soul; while its delicate and 
gossamer tissues still throb with the pulses 
of heaven-born life. Strange infatuation, 
thus to desecrate the god-like! Terrible en- 
chantment, that dries up all the fountains 
of generous feeling, petrifies all the tender 
humanities and sweet charities of life, leav- 
ing only a brain of lead and a heart of 
stone. Prohibitionist. 


India Rubber. 


The wonders of India- rubber are not like- 
ly to be soon exhausted. Lately what are 
called Hard India Goods“ are manufac- 
tured from a composition invented by Mr. 
Chaffee, which consists in mixing coal tar 
with the rubber. From this results a sub- 
stance resembling solid stone, as black as 
coal, out of which articles are made, solid, 
elastic, and elegant, needing no finish, but 
exhibiting as beautiful a polish as metal is 
susceptible of. Canes, cabinet ware, spec- 
tacle bows, opera glasses, castors, sandstands, 
inkstands, brushes for the hair, pencil cases, 
cigar cases, and, in fact, almost everything 
can be made of it. 

One very important one, however, should 
not be omitted; the new telegraph wire is en- 
closed in it. It needs no poles, no covering. 
The wire is laid in a trench a few inches 
deep, enclosed in the rubber; no dampness 
can effect it, no storm throw it down, no 
insect sever, no rust corrode. The govern- 
ment has ordered naval buttons to be 

lied of this material. Gatzs 
5 employed in the same way, with equal 
advantage; and why not, then, some light 
agriculturalimplements? There is progress 
in material things, at any rate. 


— 


Marriage. 

If I were talking to my own daughter, I 
would entreat hen never to allow herself to 
dwell upon marriage as an object of life. 
Dignity and delicacy sink, I cannot say 
how rapidly, when once that idea takes pos- 
session of the mind; and so for happiness 
there is no more miserable being in exist- 
ence than a woman, past the excitement of 
youth, aiming to be married, for the sake 
of being married. She becomes more and 
more dissatisfied and envious, and neglectful 
of present duties. May you never become 
what I have seen many others, solely from 
the influence of this one false, degrading 
principle. 

—— 


Anecdote of the late King of Ba- 
varia. 


The ex-King Louis of Bavaria, who re- 
cently attained his seventieth year, was a 
few days ago waited on at his chateau at 
Ludwigshowhe, in the Palatinate, by a de- 
putation from Strasbourg, in which place he 
was born, who paid their respects to him on 
the occasion. The King received them 
most kindly, promised to visit their city, 
and related to them a curious circumstance: 
At the time of his birth, in August, 1786, 
his father, who was then only Prince Deux 
Popts, commanded the Alsace regiment in 
the service of France, which was in the gar- 
rison of Strasbourg. A few days after the 
birth of his child, he was astonished to see 
that all his grenadiers had cut off their 
beards and moustaches. On inquiring why 
they had done so, one of the men stepped for- 
ward and said that they had determined to beg 
his acceptance of a velvet mattrass for the 
newly born prince, and that they had stuffed 
it with their beards and moustaches. I 
have the mattrass still, said the King, “and 
will show it to you.“ The mattrass was 
produced, and the King added, I do not 
think there is in the world a bed whivir can 
be more strictly military than that!“ 


Children of Italy. 


Dr. Stevens, in an interesting letter from 
Italy, says, that quite central in the city of 
Rome, on a beautiful hill, where the sun 
shines most of the day, student artists from 
all parts of the world resort to take sketches 
and paintings of persons, and here numerous 

ersons present themselves as models, dressed 
in their picturesque costumes. 

“The men like romantic brigands; the 
women like coarse nut-brown' 


es, might have come directly down from 
heaven itself. You see the light and love 
of heaven in those lustrous young eyes. 
Raphael and the old masters copied their 
angels from them. 

“But they fade young, especially the fe- 


male children; their features become hard, 


if not haggard, their complexion bilious, 
their charatteristic expression either imbe- 
cile or fierce. Every feature seems to under- 
go the degrading change except the eye— 
that burns on, flashing the fire of a superior 
nature amidst the lowest degradations of 
life. The heavens and the earth are so 
superlatively beautiful here, that nature 
seems to have determined that man shall 
have befitting organs with which to behold 
them, whatever other good he may fail in. 
Children, like flowers, are not only every 
where, but every where beautiful; but in 
Italy I have seen examples of infantile love- 
lines such as I never before supposed possi- 
ble to earth. It is sad to observe how soon 
the wretchedness and vices of life spoil this 
cherubic beauty.” | 


‘Power of Sea-Breakers. 


found, by ex 


nt | 
maids; but the children, bating their dress. | 


Stephenson, the builder of the Eddystone 
ent at the 
Bell Rock and Skerryvore light-houses, that 
while the force of the breakers on the side 
of the German Ocean may be taken at 
about a ton and a half upon every square 
foot of surface exposed to them, the Atlan- 
tic breakers fall with about double that 
weight, or three tons to the square foot; 
and thus we reckon that a surface of only 
two square yards would sustain a blow from 
a heavy Atlantic breaker equal to about 
fifty-four tons! When, in November, 1824, 
a heavy gale blew, and another at the be- 
ginning of 1829, blocks of limestone and 
granite, from two to five tons in weight, 
were washed about like pebbles at the Ply- 
mouth breakwater. About three hundred 
tons of such blocks were borne a distance of 
two hundred feet, and up the inclined plane 
of the breakwater; and they were carried 
over it, and scattered in various directions. 
A block of limestone, seven tons in weight, 
was in one place washed a distance of one 
hundred and fifty feet. Blocks of two or 
three tons weight were torn away by a single 
blow of a breaker, and hurled over into the 
harbour; and one of nearly two tons, strongly 
trenailed down upon a jetty, was torn away 


and tossed upwards by an overpowering | 


breaker. 


| Facts about the Koran. 


The Koran was written about A.D. 610. 
Its general aim was to unite the professions 
of Idolatry and the Jews and Christians in 
the worship of one God—whose unity was 
the chief point inculcated—under certain 
laws and ceremonies, exacting obedience to 
Mahomet as the prophet. It was written in 
the Koreish Arabic, and this language, 
which certainly possessed every fine quality, 
was said to be that of paradise. Mahomet 
asserted that the Koran was revealed to 
him, during a period of twenty-three years, 
by the Angel Gabriel. The style of the 
volume is beautiful, fluent, and concise; 
and where the majesty and attributes of 
God are described, it is sometimes sub- 
lime. Mahomet admitted the divine mis- 
sion both of Moses and of Jesus Christ. 


According to Gibbon, the leading article 


of faith which Mahomet preached is com- 
pounded of an eternal truth and a fiction, 
namely, that there is only one God, and 
that Mahomet is the apostle of God. The 
Koran was translated into Latin in 1143, 
and into English and European languages 
about 1762. It is a rhapsody of 3090 
verses, divided into 114 sections. 


High and Low Speed on Railroads. 


The President of the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and Baltimore road states that a maximum 
load of passengers at three cents per mile, 
over & — level and straight road, at a 
speed of thirty miles per hour, inoluding stops, 
will pay; but when a road of heavy grades 
and short curves undertakes to run such a 
train, it will soon find that it does not pay the 
actual expenses. In the first case ten or 
twelve cars will be the load, while in the other 
three or four at most. The income of the first 
will be three times that of the second, while the 
expenses will be greater on the train running 
the smaller number of cars, owing to the great- 
er wear and tear, and the greater consumption 
of fuel. A level and straight railroad, havin 
a maximum business and an abundance of 
fuel along its line, can transport its freight 
and passengers with a moderate speed, at a 
price below what has been charged on any 
road yet, and make money; while another 
road, with a small business, cannot make any 
thing at high prices. Interior roads, having 
a small business, and built over a rough coun- 
try, can never pay their expenses, unless at 
much higher rates of charges than those now 
adopted, while roads between large cities, of 
easy grades and straight lines, and with a 

d local business, must all ere long, the 
President thinks, prove profitable investments 
if managed with that degree of economy with 
which an individual manages his own business. 


— . 


Statistics of New York State. 


From the message of Gov. King, we learn that 
the total wealth of that great State is $2,203,- 
010,609, of which $674,894,357 is in dwellings, 
$789,850,366 in farms, $321,261,281 in manu- 
factories, $179,390,711 in raw materials used 
in manufactures, $103,776,556 in farm stock, 
$70,718,858 in real estate invested in manu- 
factures, $36,191,975 in tools and machinery, 
and $26,926,505 in agricultural implements. 
The number of acres of improved land is 13,- 
574,479, and of unimproved land 13,070,699. 
The number of seats in the churches is 2,141,- 
159, and the average attendance 1,124,211. 
Of newspapers there are 599, 44 being pub- 
lished weekly, and 73 daily. For common 
school purposes the total expenditure 8 
the past year was 83, 531,942.57. Reporte 
average attendance in the common schools 
876,603. Reported attendance in private un- 
incorporated schools 45,362. Reported attend- 
ance in academies 29,967. Total attendance 
951,932. The census of 1855 shows the State 
to have 3,462,212 inhabitants, of whom 920,- 
530 were born in foreign countries. 


— — — m.. — — 


EnetisH MopE or FATTENING Pour- 
TRY.—The food usually selected for fatten- 


ing poultry is oat meal mixed, either with | 


scalding milk or water. Cooped fowls 
should be supplied with fresh food three 
times daily, namely, at daybreak, or as soon 
after as possible; at mid-day, and again at 
roosting-time; as much as they can eat 
should be given them on each occasion, but 
no more than can be devoured before the 
new meal; should any be left, it should be 
removed and given to other fowls, as, if 
kept, it is apt to become sour, when the 
birds will not eat freely. The troughs for 
the soft meal should be scalded out daily, 
which can only be done conveniently by 
having a supply of spare ones. In addition 
to soft food, a supply of fresh, clean water 
must be constantly present, and a little 
gravel must be given daily, otherwise the 
grinding action of the gizzard which is ne- 
cessary to the due digestion of the food, 
does not go on satisfactorily; the supply of 
a little sliced cabbage, or some turnip tops, 
or a green turf to pick occasionally, being 
all that is required. A variation in the diet 
will be found very conducive to an increased 
appetite, and therefore the occasional sub- 
stitution of a feed of boiled barley for the 
slaked oat meal is desirable. Some feeders 
have a division in their troughs, or, still 
better, a small extra trough, which always 
contains some grains for the fowls to peck 
at. Should the birds be required very fat, 
some mutton suet or trimmings of the loin 
may be chopped up and scalded with the 
meal, or they may be boiled in the milk or 
water preparatory to its being poured over 
the food, and the fat of fowls so fatted will 
be found exceedingly firm. 


CoLouriInG Butter. — Some practice 
colouring butter with carrots, and commend 
it as not only improving the appearance of 
the butter, but the flavour and quality. 
The following is the process: To the cream 
for five aden: 5 of butter, take a good sized 
orange carrot, wash clean and grate off the 
deepest coloured portion, pour a tea-cup of 
warm water to it, let it stand a short time, 
then strain through a cloth, and add to the 
cream before churning. 


A NATURAL. FERTILIZER.— Snow, from 
the porous condition of its particles, re- 
ceives from the atmosphere while falling 
through it, all gases before held in suspen- 
sion. No gas from below can escape through 
the snow, as itself is always at thirty-two 
degrees or less, and thus condenses these 
gases, causing them again to fall into the 
soil, or to remain combined with the snow. 
The gases arising from decomposition, which 
travel above the snow with the atmosphere, 
are condensed when in contact with it, and 
are continually passing down in this con- 
densed condition through the snow. As a | 
mulch, the snow is better than any other 


a substance, and as 


According to Professor 1 snow 
serves dt tecting mantle to the tender 
herbage and the roots of all plants, nst 
the fierce blasts and cold of winter. It keeps 
the earth, just below its surface, in @ con- 
dition to take on chemical changes, which 
would not happen if the earth were bare 
and frozen to a great depth. The snow pre- 
vents exhalations from the earth, and is 
powerful absorbent, retaining and returnin 
to the earth gases arising from vegetable an 
animal decomposition. | 


Important Foop TABLE.—We trust the 
following table may be of practical advan- 
tage to many poor, and prudent, and worthy 
families in this, and other large cities and 
towns. We believe a man feels as happy 
after a plain dinner, as after a luxurious 
one; certain are we, that he sleeps the 
sounder that night, and feels the better for 
it all next day; all the advantage to the 
luxurious liver is in the transient passage 
down the throat. 

1 Ib. Cucumbers, at — per doz., yields — per 


cent. of nutriment, - - 23 
« Melons, - 3 
„ Turnips, -- — ay 
« Carrots, — - — 10 
„ Beets, — - — - 16 
« Apples, - - 16 
% Peaches, - — - 20 
« Potatoes, at 75c. per bus. or 140. per lb. 223 
«< Oat Meal, at $4 per cwt. or 4c. per lob. 75 
« Rye Flour, at $7 per bbl. or 4c. per lb. 79 
„ Rice, at $5 per cwt. or 5c. per Ib. 86 


Barley Meal, at $3 per cwt. or 3c. per Ib. 88 

„Wheat Flour, $10 per bbl. or 5c. per Ib. 90 

Corn Meal, at $3 per cwt. or 34c. per lb. 91 

« White Beans, $2 per bus. or 44c. per lb. 95 

As to the blanks above, any housekeeper 
can weigh the articles, and by comparing 
the price per bushel or dozen, with the 
amount of nutriment yielded, can determine 
at once the relative value as a food. But it 
will be seen at once, that white beans, whole 
or split peas, hominy, oat meal, corn meal, 
samp, hulled corn, crushed wheat, and rice, 
are among the cheapest, most wholesome, 
and most nutritious articles of food, and are 
alike recommended to those who want to be 
economical, and those who want to be 
healthy. If fruits were largely used with 
the above diet, either baked if green, or 
stewed when dried, both the digestion and 
health would be greatly improved, to say 
nothing of the agreeableness of the addition. 
— Hall’s Journal of Health. 


CAMPHOR A REMEDY FoR Mice.—Any 
one desirous of keeping seeds from the de- 
predations of mice, can do so by mixing 
pieces of camphor gum in with the seeds. 
Camphor placed in drawers or trunks will 
prevent mice from doingthem injury. The 
little animal objects to the odour, and keeps 
a good distance from it. He will seek food 
elsewhere. 


APPLE TREES ALONG THE Roap.—While 
in Prussia it is common to plant apple trees 
by the road-side, to economize land, and 
adorn the spot. It is, in this country, ne- 
cessary often to surround our orchards even 
with high fences, to secure fruit from pilfer- 
ers. Professor Stowe once asked a man in 
Germany, why some trees, loaded with fruit, 
had a wisp of straw tied about them. The 
reply was, that those trees bore fruit of a 
peculiarly fine quality, and that the wisp of 
straw was tied about them to denote that 


the owner wished the fruit left untouched. - 


„And does no one pluck that fruit?“ asked 
the astonished Professor. ‘‘No one touches 
it,“ was the answer. I am afraid that in 
my country, added the Professor, such a 
signal would only invite all the thieves, big 
and little, to strip all che apples off!’ We 
don’t know but Professor Stowe was right; 
but we hope that a few years hence such a 
remark would be slander on our national 
character. 


HoRSE-SHOES WITHOUT NAILS. — Horse- 
shoes without nails are one of the most use- 
ful inventions of the day. The inventor 
makes the whole in two pieces, employing, 
in addition, two small screws to aid in screw- 
ing the parts together. Both are made of 
malleable iron—the lower portion, or sole, 
being very similar to the horse-shoe ordi- 
narily employed, but with a groove around 
its exterior, and without holes. The upper 
portion, or vamp, is thin, and has a flange 
projecting inward from its lower edge to 
match the groove in the sole. These parts 
are so arranged as to secure a tight and firm 
connection, and the whole is made addition- 
ally secure by the aid of the set screws at 
the heel. One practical advantage to be 
derived from this style of shoes is the fa- 
cility with which they may at any time be 
removed or exchanged. 


_ Great Poraro CRor.— The crop of potatoes 
in Monmouth county, New Jersey, for last 
year, is estimated at 1,050,000 bushels, of 
which about 700,000 were sold at an average 
of 75 cents per bushel—netting to the pro- 
ducers over $500,900. 


— 


COLUMN. 


THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERY LEAF. 
There is a tongue in every leaf, 
A voice in every rill— 
A voice that speaketh every where, 
In flood and fire, through earth and air! 
A tongue that’s never still! 


’Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused, 
Through every thing we see, 

That with our spirits communeth 

Of things mysterious—life and death, 
Time and eternity! 


I see him in the blazing sun, 
And in the thunder-cloud; 

I hear bim in the mighty roar 

That rusheth through the forest hoar 
When winds are raging loud. 


I feel him in the silent dews, 
By grateful earth betrayed ; 

I feel him in the gentle showers, 

The soft south wind, the breath of flowers, 
The sunshine and the shade. 


I see him, hear him every where, 
In all things—darkness, light, 

Silence and sound; but, most of all, 

When slumber’s dusky curtains fall, 
In the silent hour of night. 


CONQUERING BY KINDNESS. 

So Jack fell into the pond, did he?“ in- 
quired Mr. Prior, the school teacher in ‘our 
village, of a boy who wore thick boots and a 
coarse blouse, but with an honest face. 

Ves, sir, and he came very nigh drowning, 
too. It was very lucky for him that I was 
down there fishing at the time,” replied the 


Why, what did your being there have to do 
with his escape?” 7 

„Every thing, sir,” said the lad. There 
was no one else in sight, and I helped him 
out.“ 

„But how came he to fall into the water, 
Jamie ?” 

“T will tell you, sir. Jack, you know, is 
very fond of bird-nesting. He has got a string 
of birds’ eggs reaching all round his father’s 
summer-house, which he has taken out of nests 
this summer. This morning he spied a nest in 
the old elm-tree which spreads out over the 
pond, near old Putnam's mill. Do you recol- 
lect it, sir?“ | 

Ves, I know the spot very well. And the 
water is very deep just there, too.“ 

Well, sir, as I was saying, he saw a nest 
this morning, out on the branch which reaches 
farthest over the water, and he made up his 
mind to get it. When he spoke to his mother 
about it, she told him that he should notclimb 
that tree. But he only laughed at her, and 
said she was an ‘old granny,’ and that he 
wasn’t afraid“ 

4 Does Jack talk in that style to his excellent 
mother?” 


“Yes, sir. He don’t mind what she says. | 


He says he isn’t in leading strings, and doesn’t: 
mean tobe.” 

“Jack must bea foolish boy, The fact that 
his own way led him into the pond, shows that 
he has not outgrown the need of leading strings, 
if be is too proud to wear them,” said the 
teacher. 

“T think so, sir. But, as I said, he would 


not mind his mother. He went to the elm, 


and, with much labour, climbed up its great 
trunk. He then crawled along the limb which 
reached so far out over the pond, after the 
nest. I was fishing at the other end of the 
pond, and he saw me. Hoping to startle me, 
he shouted, ‘What are you doing there, old 
sober face?’ I looked up towards the tree, 
but could see no one, for Jack was hid by the 
leaves. He could see me though. He knew I 
was puzzled ; so to bother me a little more, he 
shouted : | 

% Halloo, there, you trespasser. Go away 
from my pond, or I’ll send you to prison!’ 

„ looked more puzzied than ever, and Jack 
began to grow merry over my quandary. He 
shouted, ‘Ha! ha! ha! Don’t you wish you 
knew me, Mr. Fisherman?’ Shaking the branch 


at the same time, Jack's fun was brought to 


a sudden end; for the branch, being rotten, as 
I suppose, broke off, and I saw Jack turning 
somersets in the air, as he fell, with a terrible 
splash, into the water.” 

‘‘Humph! Jack turned the tables on himself, 
that time. He got rather heavy pay for his dis- 
obedience and self-will, and gave you a chance 
to be merry at his expense.” 

“Not exactly, sir, for I felt he would be 
drowned. Indeed, I did not know it was Jack 
at first. I soon saw, however, who it was; 
and, but for the fact that he was a little stunned 
by falling nearly flat upon the water, should 
have felt quite easy, for I knew Jack to bea 
good swimmer, He sunk once, but, on rising, 
blew the water out of his mouth, and struck 
out bravely. I sprang to the fence, took down 
a rail, ran to the best spot I could find, and 
pushing the rail out into the water, I cried, 
‘Here, Jack, swim this way!’ 

„Jack, who felt very weak, lost no time in 
swimming to the rail. He didn’t get hold of it 
any too soon, either. His strength was nearly 
gone when he grasped it. I cheered him, how- 
ever, and he held it fast until I drew it gently 
up the bank. When he came near enough, I 
took his hand and pulled him out. But it was 
time he was out; for I had no sooner got him 
fairly ashore than he fainted away. But O, I 
was so glad I saved him!“ 

„Why, Jamie, I thought Jack was your worst 
enemy. Didn't he get you into a bad scrape 
last winter, by telling lies about you? Didn’t 
he always make a butt of you before the boys? 
Isn’t he your rival, too, at school? What, then, 
made you glad it was Jack whom you saved?” 

„Well, sir, I was glad, because I thought I 
had conquered him. He is a stronger, healthier 
boy than I am; and, in some respects, a bad 
boy. But my mother always told me that ha- 
tred could be conquered by kindness. I’ve 
tried it on Jack, sir, and it is so. Jack says 
he loves me like a brother. I conquered him, 
sir, by saving his life, and it gave the sweetest 
pleasure I ever tasted in my life.” 

“You are a fine lad, Jamie,” replied Mr. 
Prior, brushing a tear from his eye as he 
walked along, leaving Jamie alone with a breast 
full of happy thoughts and feelings. 

Do you admire Jamie’s spirit, my children? 
Good. Go, then, prove your admiration genu- 
ine by learning to conquer your enemies by 
kindness. Believe me, there is no conqueror so 
powerful as kindness.—Forrester’s Magazine. 


STREET EDUCATION. 

A city missionary visited an unhappy young 
man in our jail, waiting his trial for a State 
prison crime. “Sir,” said the prisoner, tears 
running down his cheeks, “I had a good home 
education; it was my street education that 


ruined me. I used to slip out of the house. 


and go off with the boys in the street. In the 


street I learned to lounge; in the street I 


learned to swear; in the street I learned to 
smoke; in the street 1 learned to gamble; in 
the street I learned to pilfer. O, sir, it is in 
the street the devil lurks to work the ruin of 
the young!” 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Inspiration of Holy 

Scripture, its Nature and Proof. Eight Dis- 

courses preached before the University of Dublin. 
By William Lee, M.A. 8vo. 32.50 

Silverwood; a Book of Memories. 12mo. 81. 

The Man of Business, Considered in his Various 
Relations» 12mo. 81. 

Religious Truth, Illustrated from Science, in Ad- 
dresses and Sermons on Special Occasions. By 
Edward Hitchcock, D.D. 12mo. 81.25. 

Songs of Summer. By Richard Henry Stoddard. 
75 cents. 

Aurora Leigh. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Lake Gnami; or Explorations and Discoveries 
during Four Years? Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South-Western Africa. By Charles John Anderson. 

A Book of Public Prayer, compiled from the 
Authorized Formularies of Worship of the Presby- 
terian Church, as prepared by the Reformers, Cal- 
vin, Knox, Bucer, and others. 12mo. $1.25. 

Words for the Hour. By the author of Passion 
Flowers.“ 75 cents. 

The Russell Family. By Anna Hastings. 
75 cents. 

Poetic Readings for Families and Schools. With 
an Introduction by J. L. Comstock, M. D. 63 cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
jan 17—3t 


goes ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 

established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their“ Rotating Yoke,?? 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to | 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York 


ANORAMA OF THE HOLY LAND.—Ban- 
VARD’s WoRLD RENOWNED PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE Lanp AND JeERUsALEM—lIs open every 
evening at the Georama Building, the new and ele- 
gant iron structure on Broad street, below Walnut, 
at seven o’clock, and on eer wes and Saturday 
aſternoons at halfpast two o’clock. Doors open 
half an hour previous. 
Admittance twenty-five cents. 
price. 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against loss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 


aug 9—6m* | 

TEACHERS.—A Clergyman and practical 

Teacher wishes to purchase a flourishing 
Boarding-school, either male or female; or he 
would establish one where suitable inducements 
are offered. Address, with particulars, NEW- 
HALL,»? New York Observer office, 138 Nassau 
street, New York. jan 17—3t“ 


I2mo. 


Children half 
nov 8—13t 


ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE.—The subscrib- 
er offers for sale the beautiful farm on which 
he now resides. It lies one and a half miles west 
of Washington, Pennsylvania, on the National Road, 
and contains 270 acres of limestone land, upwards 
of 60 being Chartiers Bottom. The improvements 
are a large, well-built brick house, a large frame 
barn, stable, carriage house, ice house, smoke 
house, &c., three comfortable tenant houses conve- 
nientiy disposed, with permanent springs in almost 
every field. 

The mansion house is of modern construction, 
and highly convenient, and stands in full view of 
the Hempfield railroad. A never-failing fountain 
pump and very large cistern (cement) are at the 
door of the wash house. 

There are two large apple orchards, and the 
grounds are stocked with pears, peaches, grapes, 
& 


Cc. 

The place presents great attractions to a gentle- 
man having a family to be educated, as it is in the 
near vicinity of Washington, with its High School, 
Female Seminary, College, and churches of all the 
leading denominations. ROBERT R. REED, 

jan 17—3t Washington, Pennsylvania. 


“gr COAL! COAL!—Lehigh and Schuylkill 
Coal of the best quality on hand. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited and carefully filled, at the low- 
est market price, by E. CAMERON, 
527 North Front street, and Ninth street, third Yard 
above Poplar, east side, Philadelphia. 
oct 4—6m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
a and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 


[co , CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 

Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 


ap 5—ly 


| byterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadel 
dec 27—tf 


ARY FOR YOUNG 9 
_ corner of Pine aad Seventeenth streets, fides 
delphia.—Rev. Ramzy, D. B., and Mre. 
E. B. Bonngtr, Principals; aided by 


Teachers. R 
Sehopt commenced on Moaday, November 


3d, 1856. 
The sim of the Priacipale will be, by Divine sid, 
to assist the pupile uader their. care in 
such an education, intellectual, moral, aud 
gious, as will fit them for the daties of this life, 
and in preparing for the life o comes. 
Tanne. Fer day scholars from $20 to $50 per 
term of five months, according to the ege and. pro- 


| grees of the pupil. 


Boarders (d limited number) will be received at 
$150 per term, including board, washing, light, 
will be no extra charge to aa bor 
instruction ia the Latin, — or He = ag 
guages, or Vocal Music. | 7 
Modern 


prices. 
For circulars, and for further particalars, inquire 
Rev. WILLIAM R Y, Philadelphia, 
dec 13—13t 


ITUATION WANTED:—A You 
S member of the Presbyterian Church 
had some experience in Teaching, desires a situa- 
tion as Assistant in a Seminary where she can con- 
tinue the study of the Latin language and Music. 
In addition to the higher English branches, she ic 
competent to give instruction in French, ‘Drawing, 
and Painting, also in Music to beginners, if desired. 
L. N. R. at office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 155 

jan 10 -3.* 
A TEACHER.— Wanted a Gentleman 

thoroughly qualified to teach the classics 
and higher branches of mathematics. Applicant 
must be either a member of the Presbyterian Church 
or a minister of that denomination. A minister 


would have opportunities of 9 much good. 
W. H. Woobs, 


Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 


ANTED.—A Graduate of one of our best Col- 
leges, of ample experience in Teaching, and 

aleo in controlling Schools, desires a new engage- 
ment. Address 8. M., at the office of the Pres 


phia. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey— ned to pre- 
re boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 
A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. 
Mount Holly is a pleasant and healthful vill 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel- 
hia by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
hool occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 
The Summer Term commenced May 8th. 
Paice—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &. ad- 
dress the Principal. may 3—t! 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This Inl 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthfu- 
9 near the village ot Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due i- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction, The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, = — on the first Wednesday in Novem- 

r. Circulars, containing further particulars, ma 
be obtained by addressing the 

J. — — 
artsviile, Bucks county, Penn 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
Session of this Institution will comménce Feb- 
ruary 2d, and continue twenty-one weeks. 

Terms.—Board, and Tuition in English branches 
and Latin, $70 per session. Music, Painting, and 
Modern Languages, extra. 

Circulars, containing course of study and other 
particulars, may be obtained by addressing the 
Principal, Miss H. C AMBERLAIN 7 

jan 17—8t Newark, Delaware. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lad vate o 
J well established Female — and —.— 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, wishes a situation 
as a Teacher of the English branches, includin 
the higher mathematics. French will be taught U 
it is desired. Satisfactory referees given and re- 
quired. Address 44 H. E., Box 51, Stroudsburg, 
Monroe county, Pennsylvania. dec 37—5t* 


0 SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 
this Institution is at one of the finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsurpassed for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistants, will devote his whole time to 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address 

nov R. ANDERSON, Principal. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 
next Session of this Institution will commence 


the 26th of September. 
TERMS PER HALF SEssion. 


In the Primary Department. 00 
In the Higher Department. 1 
Tuition in common English branches, 65 00 
Classics, - - - 8 00 
Incidentals, - - ~ — 50 
Frence and German, each, - . - 4 00 
Music on the Piano, - „ — - 10 00 
Boarding pupils will be received into the family 


of the Principal on the following terms: 

For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, 850, to be paid strictly in advance. 

Circulars containining fnll particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Principal. 

The Institute is under the care of the Presbytery 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant and 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York ony, by the Morris and Essex, and 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
lage and the surrounding country for a great dis- 
tance. 

J. Sayprorp Surrn, A. M., Principal and Instrue- 
tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 
ALBERT Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient and 

Modern Languages, and Music. 

There are also two Assistants in the English 
branches. 

The Primary Department is under the charge of 
Mies L. F. Tempte. ap 6—tf 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—This Institu- 
tion, to which the Legislature has granted a 

full Collegiate Charter, is now in its second year, 
and has already reached a high position of prospe- 
rity and public favour. It is no part of its design 
to remove the restrictions which sound piety and 
good taste attach to the sphere of woman. Its sin- 
gle aimis to furnish a superior Christian education 
For females at a moderate cost. Every student is 
required to share in the domestic labours of the 
Institution. This has proved both agreeable to the 
young ladies, and highly conducive to health and 
the furmation of habits of cheerful industry. The 
severer portions of labour are performed by domes- 
tics. he College edifice is probably not sur- 
‘ passed in this country by any structure devoted to 
emale education. Nearly $75,000 have been ex- 
pended on the building, grounds, furniture, and 
fixtures. The rooms are all carpeted and hand- 
somely furnished, and are warmed with heated air 
and lighted with gas. Special advantages are ate 
forded to those who desire to qualify themselves ae 
teachers of Instrumental Music, or of Oil Painting 
and the higher branches of Drawing. 

Terms.—$120 per year, semi-annually 
in advance. This includes board, room, light, and 
fuel, with tuition in all the regular studies of the 
course. There are no extra charges for instruction 
excepting in Instrumental Music and the higher 
branches of the Fine Arts. For further information, 
or for admission, address the President, the Rev. 
Augustus W. Cowles, or the Vice-President, Mrs. 
W. Dunlap, Elmira, Chemung county, New 

ork. 

The second term of the current year will com- 
mence (after a vacation of one week) February 
12th, 1857. 8. BENJAMIN, 

Chairman of Board of Trustees. 
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IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
er and No. 630 Broadway, New 
ork, DY 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO 


TERMS. 

Dollars and Fifty Cents annum, if 

in advance, or Three pw in — ——. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Tico Dollars a when 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
s sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, vxcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, - $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
I wenty-five copies to one address, for one 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

w the amount is large, a draft should be pro 


cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIN X CO 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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